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VIA AcME OVERSEAS EXPRESS 


. THROUGH AIRWAYBILLS DIRECT TO HAVANA 


ACME OVERSEAS EXPRESS 
RECEIVING STATIONS 


complete information, rates, classification and 
tules. 


IT'S SIMPLE—No priorities to worry about. No “ 
ae Akron, O. ; 
consular invoices. No clearance charges. No red o- pomnael e pre tb ro 
tape. Just deliver your shipment to the Acme say ee 
«os ae Binghamton,N.Y. New Haven, ( 
Overseas Express receiving station in any of the Biminghom, Alo. New Crean ta 
sas : H ton, Mass. New York, N.Y. 
54 cities listed at the right and pay one bill for Sidebar Coens ponte ee 
all transportation charges. Acme issues joint: Buffalo, N. Y. Passaic, Nl. J. 
: : pe 4 Chicago, lll. Philadelphic, Pa. 
Airwaybills—through from receiving station to Cincinnati, O. Pittsburgh, Po. 
Cleveland, O. Providence, R. |. 
Havana. Colymbus, O. Reading, Pa. 
— = Rochester, N. Y. 
IT'S SPEEDY — Fastest rail express to Miami, Detroit: Mich Pag ery 
: : it ioe : ie, Pa. Schenectady, N.Y. 
connecting with daily flights to Havana via Fort Wayne nd Lae Rey 
mi ‘orth, Tex, ingfield, M 
ages AEREO eet AMERICANO, Gro rd.Ro ids, Mich arg: 
fa. ir customs ; 3 rtion 3 Conn. T m Fle, 
ompt eames ot aitperts Houston, Tex. Toledo, O. 
ianapolis, Ind. Troy, N. Y. 
AND ECONOMICAL TOO—Write today for Jocksomvile, a. Utica, N.Y. 
Se ‘ a Kansos City, Mo. Washington, D. C. 
your copy of descriptive circular containing Lovisville, Ky. Worcester, Mass. 
is, Tenn, Youngstown, O. 


ACME OVERSEAS EXPRESS : 


) Division of ACME FAST FREIGHT, INC. 
. HEADQUARTERS: 88 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N.% 
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The present conflict has been truly named "A War of Trans- | 
portation," and DADE BROTHERS, INC., with headquarters at q 
es Mineola, N. Y., has done what military men call a truly mag- a 
“ nificent job in solving Uncle Sam's transportation problems. i 


Once Victory is won, our skilled personnel, far-flung facilities, 
: and invaluable experience will be at your service—ready to help 
you take your post-war transportation problems in stride. 
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@ Pioneers in Processing Planes for Export 

ey @ Manufacturers of Glider Wings ‘4 
. @ Air Cargo Consultants 
@ Originators of "Eronel" liquid spray plastic for packaging i 

air cargo n 

Ne @ Foremost and largest fleet of specially equipped trucks for a 
transportation of aircraft. ; h 
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BROTHERS tne. 


DADE BROTHERS, Inc. 


HEADQUARTERS AT MINEOLA, N. Y. @ BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE U.S. 
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Setting The Sun in His Sights 


To be in on the setting of the “rising sun”. . . 
to take an active part in the demise of Tojo’s 
far-flung empire . . . is the fond dream of many 
a neophyte aerial gunner. But it takes more 
than dreams to turn a kid from Main Street 
into a skilled warrior of the skies, who must 
one day knock down the best the Japs can 
throw at him. It takes training. Training so 
close to the real thing that the difference is 
scarcely perceptible. 


That is why the Army Air Forces is using 
the Fairchild twin-motored trainer, known as 
the GUNNER, for advanced instruction of the 
thousands of new gunners needed this year. 

With equipment similar in many respects 
to that of Liberators and Fortresses, the 


GUNNER accommodates an instruction pilot, 
a student pilot, a nose gunner, a power-turret 
gunner and a gunnery instructor. And, best of 
all, it provides ample room for students and 
instructors alike to make training under simu- 
lated combat conditions easy to accomplish. 


In designing and building the GUNNER 
great pains were taken to incorporate the 
essential details of heavy combat ships. It is 
the only gunnery trainer having a tricycle 
landing gear to provide takeoff and landing 
characteristics similar to the big bombers. 

For that indicative “touch of tomorrow in 
the planes of today,” this product of Fairchild 
engineering takes an honored place in a long 
line of outstanding aviation achievements. 


BUY U.S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


az=FAIRCHILD ENGINE AND AIRPLANE CORPORATION 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 


Ranger Aircraft Engines Division, Farmingdale, L.I. 
Subsidiary: Al-Fin Corp., New York, N. Y. 


Fairchild Aircraft Division 
Hagerstown, Md., Burlington, N. C. 


Duramold Division, New York, N.Y 
Affiliated: Stratos Corp., New York, N.Y 
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Their slogan is “Let's Kill "Em with Pro- 
duction,” and our production lines have 
met schedules accurately for more than 
two years .-- They put not ten but more 
than twenty percent of their total pay into 
War Bonds .- - - They have made heavy 
contributions of cash and effort to organi- 
zations and projects of benefit to Service 
men and women ..-- Thousands of them 
have volunteered oF cheerfully accepted 
induction into the Armed Services. 
Ata recent “Open House” showing of 


the Beech plants to Beechcrafters and their 
friends, more than 62,000 people made 
the inspection tour in one day. Their self- 
respect and their high appreciation of the 
due to others eliminated even 


courtesy 
fraction of the rules. The 


the smallest in 
plants were as clean and free of litter at 
the end of the day as at the beginning. 
They are behind you with an eager 
spirit to do anything that will bring 
Victory even 4 minute sooner. They are 


your kind of folks. 
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Stainless Steel Cargo Plane 
Developed by Budd Co. as 


Economical Freight Carrier 


Two-Engine Transport Has 
Novel Features Designed To 
Facilitate Cargo Handling 


NEW air cargo plane, designed specifically to carry freight economically on 
flights of moderate length and constructed of welded stainless steel from plans 
which are expected to have a pronounced effect on the character of air transports 
of the future, has just been put into full scale production by the Edward G. Budd 
Manufacturing Company in its new airplane plant in Bustleton on the outskirts of 


Philadelphia. 


The new plane, known officially as the 
“Conestoga,” in honor of the vehicle which 
helped pioneer the settlement of colonial 
territories west of the Alleghenies, was 
designed by a staff of Budd engineers di- 
rected by Dr. Michael Watter, a veteran 
airplane designer, and developed under the 
sponsorship of the Navy Department, 
Bureau of Aeronautics. It is currently 
being built under a Navy Department 
contract. ; 

Construction of the plane, believed to be 
one of the best kept secrets of the war in 
the Philadelphia area, was undertaken in 
an effort to create a “flying box car,” 


which could carry freight economically on 
moderate-distance flights, and also make 
possible the loading and unloading of 
cargo with ease and speed. 

The plane is a two-engine transport 68 
feet long, with a wing spread of 100 feet, 
and is capable of transporting 10,400 
pounds of cargo over a range of 650 miles 
under A.C.A.A. license. Its 14-cylinder 
radial air cooled engines deliver 1,200 
horsepower each for take-off, and have a 
normal rating of 1,050 horsepower. Tak- 
ing into consideration the types of airports 
from which the plane may have to operate, 
the designers provided facilities to make 
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possible take-offs from short landing strips, 
even with heavy loads. In tests the plane 
demonstrated that in normal operation it 
could lift 10,400 pounds of payload from 
a landing strip with a run of only 920 feet. 


FROM THE 
OUTSIDE 
LOOKING IN— 
Cargo moves easi- 
ly into the large 
interior of the 
new stainless 
steel cargo plane. 
Here a_ vehicle 
has mounted a 
special ramp 
which facilitates 
loading and dis- 
charge. 


Provides Ramp for Loading 


Aside from the type of construction and 
its unique appearance, the plane’s most 
distinguishing feature is its provision for 


LOOKING OUT 
—A United States 
Navy car prepares 
to enter the car- 
go compartment 
of the Conestoga. 
The compartment 
is a space 25 feet 
long, 8 feet wide 
and 8 feet high 
wholly unob- 
structed by struc- 
tural members. 
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carrying cargo, and a ramp to facilitate 
its loading and discharge. The cargo com- 
partment is a space 25 feet long, 8 feet 
wide and 8 feet high wholly unobstructed 
by structural members. The plane is also 
equipped with a large cargo hatch in the 
underbody. This hatch may be lowered to 
form a ramp to the surface of the landing 
field, or a loading platform level with the 
platform of a truck. Behind it are two 
large clearance doors which may be lifted 
out of the way to provide the necessary 
headroom to utilize the 8-foot square cross 
section of the cargo compartment. 

In an effort to allow trucks to be moved 
close to the fuselage to pick up or dis- 
charge shipments, a large clearance is 
provided below the fuselage and back of 
the ramp by the upward sweep of the 
plane’s afterbody. Provision is also made 
for handling cargo with the aid of a spe- 
cially-designed hoist fitted above the load- 
ing ramp, and a manually operated winch 
mounted on the forward end of the cargo 
compartment. These permit the loading of 
large, heavy pieces of freight, machinery 
or motor transport. An ambulance and a 
jeep both can be rolled into ihe cargo 
space at once and still leave a large space 
for stowage or other cargo. 

One of the most advanced developments 
in the design of the plane for cargo han- 
dling is that all loading is done on the 
level. On the ground as well as in the air 
the floor of the cargo compartment remains 
horizontal, thus obviating the necessity of 
hauling freight up an inclined floor before 
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The object of 
their admiration 
is the shiny, new 
stainless steel car- | 
go carrier, the 
Conestoga. Weld- 
ed of steel, this 
cargo carrier is 
@ two-engined 
transport 68 feet 
, with a wing 
spread of 100 
feet, capable of 
transporting 10,- 
pounds of 
cargo over a 
Tange of 650 
miles, 
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stowage. This feature is made possible by 
a tricycle landing gear. 

How is this unusually large cargo space 
made possible? The answer can be found 
in the unique design for the attachment of 
the wing to the fuselage. The wing struc- 
ture does not pass through the fuselage in 
conventional fashion. Instead, Budd de- 
signers, through a novel arrangement: of 
the fuselage, were able to attach the wings 
to five special side frames joined across 
the body by shallow, but rigid transverse 
members, thus providing headroom of 8 
feet or 24% feet more than that possible 
with conVentional structure. 


Troop Transport 


Although designed primarily as a cargo 
carrier, the plane is easily converted to 
troop transport or aerial ambulance use. 
Provision has been made for the installa- 
tion of twenty-four seats and a like number 
of stretchers. According to spokesmen for 
the manufacturer a possibility exists under 
which the plane may be used for the 
evacuation of wounded from battle areas 
to base hospitals behind the lines. In such 
use, the level loading feature is expected 
to prove most advantageous as stretcher 
cases must be handled in horizontal posi- 
tion to insure their comfort. 

Even paratroops may be launched from 
this plane of many uses through doors in 
opposite sides of the fuselage. The dis- 
charge of cargo, or paratroop supplies and 
equipment by parachute is also possible 
through the opened clearance doors in the 
aft portion of the body. 
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In flight, the new plane requires only a 
crew of two, a pilot and co-pilot, whose 
quarters are in a roomy, comfortable, full- 
height operating compartment in the nose 
of the plane. Engineering attention, it was 
said, was equally divided between the de- 
sign of this compartment and the facilities 
for handling cargo. Dual controls are in- 
stalled, as well as remote control radio and 
facilities for blind landings and take-offs. 

The plane is easy to fly, and here is the 
report of the pilot who took the first plane 
off the ground: “A little boy could fly it.” 
This feature, in the eyes of its designers, 
fulfills one of the principal objectives of 
the new plane, namely, an airplane of its 
weight and power which can be flown by 
pilots of limited experience. 

The effectiveness of stainless steel in the 
new plane is disclosed by the fact that 
although the total weight of plane and full 
load is 33,800 pounds, 10,400 pounds rep- 
resents the weight of the cargo. This is 
said to be an unusually high ratio of total 
payload to total weight. 

Carrying a full load, including equip- 
ment, fuel and the crew, the plane at a 
cruising speed of 165 miles per hour will 
have a range of better than 600 miles. 
The maximum range with available fuel 
tankage will be about 1,700 miles. This 
can be increased up to 3,500 miles with 
auxiliary fuel tanks. 

The Budd design was accepted by the 
Navy, in 1942, and in May of that year 
construction of the Budd Field plant and 
airfield began. The formal contract was 
granted in August, 1942; the static test 
plane completed a year later and the static 
tests were over in October of 1943. The 
initial test flight was made on Oct. 31, 
1943. 


BERRSBIRE 
TER PAPERS 


Air Transport Aids 
Poultry Industry 


Brazil has turned to air transport for aid 
in the establishment and feeding of a poultry 
industry in its strategic “bulge” region, where 
there is a wartime problem of food supply, 
according to Luiz do Rego Cavalcanti de Al- 
buquerque, a member of Brazil’s Agriculture 
Department, who has come here to st 
poultry farming as a guest of the Office of 
inter-American Affairs. 

Some 35,000 chicks and turkey pullets, he 
said, were flown from Rio de Janeiro to farm. 
ers in Rio Grande de Norte, Parahyba, Per- 
nambuco and Alagoas—four of the states that 
comprise the bulge that juts into the Atlantic 
toward Africa. 

“The poultry is fed from supplies of wheat, 
bran and meat meal also brought by plane 
from Rio,” he addded. “This is one of the 
steps taken to set up new and fast-producing 
sources of food supplies to provision the sol- 
diers and defense workers that have moved 
into the strategic area.” 

Although poultry raising in Brazil has been 
limited to the areas around Sao Paulo and 
Rio de Janeiro, the nation is now looking to- 
ward its extensior in the four states and to 
the north. 


Now, Quick-Frozen Rolls: That’s the 
three-way play developed by Fred Raich, 
pastry cook in United Air Lines’ Chicago 
flight commissary in connection with @ 
new dough-freezing process. Raich has 
evolved a sweet-roll mix which, when kept 
at temperatures between 12 and 16 de 
grees above zero, can be stored for at 
least 90 days before baking. 
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ONLY THE BEGINNING 


aid 

try Tuere is considerable speculation about the dling, increased efficiency. 

future use of the airplane as a cargo carrier. In February, American inaugurated its new 

ly, Three recent developments, we believe, forerun _C.O.D. and Collect services on air shipments to 

/ many that in time will make air transportation Monterrey and Mexico City. These services 

= commonplace with shippers of almost every- eliminate tying up your money in shipping 

idy thing. charges and enable you to settle more quickly 
In January, American Airlines enhanced the your financial relations with the consignee. 

he usefulness of its International Air In March, extra economy was 

m- Express service to Mexico by mak- added to the time-saving speed, 

er. ing it possible to reach 40 Mexican convenience and simplicity of ship- 

hat cities in addition to Monterrey and ping by air. International Valuation 

tic Mexico City. American now for- Charges to and from Mexico were 

wards shipi:_nts by fastest avail- reduced 20%! 

al, able means of transport (or as you It pays to ship by air. For pickup, 

ine direct) to off-line points. Result: call Railway Express Agency, Air 

the greater shipping speed, easier han- Express Division, And remember to 

ing 

< Mark your shipments to or from Mexico: 

a “VIA AMERICAN AIRLINES INTERNATIONAL AIR EXPRESS” 

ind 

to- 
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British Experience With 


Chosen Instrument Policy 
Offers Little Aid to U. S. 


Dr. Grossman of N.Y.U. 


Declares British Policy 


Responds to British Problems 


By Dr. Wittiam L. GrossMAN 
School of Commerce, Accounts and Finance, New York University 


OR obvious geographical and political reasons, transoceanic air transportation 
has long been a subject of great concern to the British. They have gone and 
are still going through an intense struggle to achieve the most desirable form of 
organization for such transportation. Now that we in the United States are engaged 
in a somewhat similar struggle, it is natural for us to seek precedents in British 


experience and policy. 

In particular, advocates of the policy 
that our transoceanic air operations be 
confined to a single “chosen instrument” 
have «persistently emphasized British ex- 
perience. They point out that the British 
used to have four international airlines, 
but that they abandoned that scheme and 
now have only one international airline. 
The implications are that the British have 
recognized the greater desirability of the 
single-chosen-instrument form of organiza- 
tion, and that if we wish to compete favor- 
ably with the British we must do likewise. 

The meager historical summary provided 
in that argument is not untrue but it omits 
important parts of the picture. The issue 
is sufficiently significant to require us to 
reconstruct, at least in outline, the whole 
story of British international air organiza- 
tion. 

The change from four airlines to one air- 
line took place in 1923-1924. The four 
airlines had operated, with the help of 
subsidies, from England to points in 
Europe and the Channel Islands. The chief 
reasons for the change were (quoting the 
Secretary of State for Air, in his summary 
of the conclusions of a committee that 


recommended such a change) “that, as 
things are now, there is not sufficient busi- 
ness for a number of small competing com- 
panies, and that all that is happening 
under the present arrangement is that the 
State, that is financing all the companies, 
is merely competing against itself.” It 
therefore appears that the British Govern- 
ment intended to confine subsidies, for the 
time being, to a single airline but not to 
create a permanent monopoly. 

The single, subsidized airline was Im- 
perial Airways. In later years, the line 
concentrated primarily on long routes con- 
necting England with various parts of the 
Empire. In the early 1930’s, some unsub- 
sidized English airlines started operations, 
although at a loss, between London and 
various European points. In 1935, the Gov- 
ernment decided to subsidize an airline to 
operate to Scandinavia. The new company, 
formed by an amalgamation of small exist- 
ing companies, was called British Airways. 
Thus Britain subsidized at the same time 
two distinct and separate airlines. Indeed, 
on one route (London-Paris) Imperial 
Airways and British Airways compet 
directly with each other, although the lat- 
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ter had no subsidy for that route. Both 
airlines were private corporations. 

Up to that time, and at first even under 
the new plan, the cost to the Government 
was moderate. In 1936-1937, direct sub- 
sidies to British civil aviation amounted to 
only £312,044. Then they began to in- 
crease at an alarming rate. In 1937-1938, 
direct subsidies were £614,072. In 1938- 
1939, they climbed to £1,047,967. And fur- 
ther increase was inevitable. In view of 
the prospect of tremendous subsidies, the 
relation of the Government to the airlines 
required reexamination. The Cadman Com- 
mittee, appointed by the Secretary of State 
for Air, recommended (1938) that the 
dividends of subsidized airlines be _ re- 
stricted. The Government chose another 
solution to the problem—public ownership. 
It introduced a bill, the British Overseas 
Airways Act, that provided for the crea- 
tion of a government corporation to take 
over the business of the two subsidized 
private airlines. Establishment of such a 
corporation would avoid embarrassment 
in connection with the granting of huge 
subsidies and would at the same time 
make for administrative and operational 
strength. The bill was passed in 1939, 
shortly before the outbreak of the war. The 
statement of the late Sir Kingsley Wood, 
then Secretary of State for Air, in telling 
Parliament of the proposal, suggests that 
public ownership as a solution of the sub- 
sidy problem was the major objective of 
the Act and that unification was of sec- 
ondary importance. Said Sir Kingsley: 


“. . . In the light of the opinions 
expressed by the Cadman Committee 
that dividends of subsidized air trans- 
port companies should be restriced to 
public utility rates and of the Govern- 
ment agreement in principle that pub- 
lic money should not be used for rais- 
ing dividends to undue levels, it ap- 
pears desirable to take steps to ensure 
that the large additional capital 
needed for development should be 
raised on terms which would not 
prove unduly expensive to the Ex- 
chequer. The rapid expansion of over- 
seas services coupled with the great 
technical advances which are being 
made in this sphere moreover call 
under present circumstances for the 
pooling of resources and the strength- 
ening of administrative and operating 
organisations to the fullest possible 
extent. 


“In these circumstances the Govern- 
ment are of opinion that the most sat- 
isfactory instrument for the develop- 
ment of cverseas civil aviation would 
be provided by the association of the 
two chosen instruments—Imperial Air- 
ways, Limited, and British Airways, 
Limited—in a single public corpora- 
tion. The Government, therefore, pro- 
pose to recommend to Parliament leg- 
islation setting up a Public Corpora- 
tion which will acquire the existing 
undertakings of Imperial Airways and 
British Airways.” 


Indeed, the British Airways operation 
was relatively small (its annual subsidy 
was about one-tenth as large as Imperial 
Airways’), and unification could have been 
effected more simply through purchase of 
the small enterprise by the large one. But 
such a purchase would have perpetuated 
private ownership, and the Government 
wanted public ownership. 

Let there be no doubt that the single 
subsidized airline, British Overseas Air- 
ways Corporation, which has been created 
under the provisions of the Act, is a gov- 
ernment corporation. The Act provides 
that the “members” (virtually the direc- 
tors) of the corporation are to be appointed 
by the Secretary of State; that the number 
of members, subject to a stated maximum 
and minimum, is to be determined by him 
“from time to time;” that their remunera- 
tion is to be determined by him with the 
approval of the Treasury: and so on. To 
be sure, BOAC enjoys a certain autonomy, 
but so does our government-owned TVA. 

As a result of many years of trial and 
error, then, the British have embarked 
upon a policy of government ownership of 
subsidized international air transportation. 
Rather curiously, that fact is not empha- 
sized in most of the American discussions 
of British policy. Those discussions have 
stressed the chosen-instrument aspect of 
BOAC. Let us consider, then, the extent 
to which BOAC is a chosen instrument. 

The term “chosen instrument” requires 
definition. To Americans it generally 
means an airline that has been chosen by 
a nation to be the only international or 
overseas airline operating under its flag; 
or, sometimes, an airline that has been 
chosen by a nation to be the only airline 
operating under its flag to and from a cer- 
tain foreign area. Englishmen use the 
term more frequently to mean an airline 
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The Writer 


Teacher and lecturer, Dr. William L. Grossman is @ 
member of the faculty of the School of Commerce, Accounts 
and Finance of New York University where he is in charge 
of several transportation courses. He has also conducted 
classes in air transportation at the Guggenheim School of 
Aeronautics and in the federal government’s Engineering, 
Science and Management War Training program. 


He is co-author of “War Economics” and of the “New 
York Port District Freight Manual,” and has contributed 
articles to the “Journal of Commerce,’ “Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle,” “Journal of Business of the Univer. 
sity of Chicago,” “Yale Law Journal,” “American Mercury,” 
and numerous other periodicals and journals. 


Dr. Grossman has made several radio appearances, and is 
a member of the New York bar. 


that has been chosen as the sole recipient 
of subsidies for operations between the 
mother country and certain other or all 
other areas. The difference between the 
American meaning and the English mean- 
ing is highly significant. In the English 
sense, BOAC is a chosen instrument. So 
were Imperial Airways and British Air- 
ways. In creating BOAC, the British may 
be said to have adopted a single-chosen- 
instrument policy in place of their imme- 
diatgly previous policy under which two 
chosen instruments had been established. 
However, the British Government has not 
committed itself to the single-chosen-instru- 
ment policy in the American sense. Under 
the British Overseas Airways Act. BOAC 
has a monopoly on subsidized overseas 
service, but there is nothing in the Act to 
forbid unsubsidized operations by other 
British lines. This interpretation not only 
is apparent from the terms of the Act but 
has been asserted officially by the Govern- 
ment. In a speech on January 19, 1944, 
before the House of Lords, Lord Beaver- 
brook stated: 


“The chosen instrument, the British 
Overseas Airways Corporation, is not 
a monopoly; there is no monopoly at 
all. It has a monopoly of subsidies 
for overseas air traffic, but nothing 
else. So far as overseas air traffic by 
private companies, shipping companies 
or other concerns may be carried on 
without any subsidy, then there can 
be no objection on account of the 


statutory rights of the British Over- 
seas Airways Corporation.” 


It is reported that more than thirty Brit- 
ish steamship companies have obtained 
corporate power to provide air transport 
service. Whether any overseas operations 
other than those of BOAC will actually be 
permitted after the war, we do not know. 
But there is nothing in the Act to forbid 
such operations. 


Is Experience Helpful? 


One serious question remains: To what 
extent is British experience helpful to us? 
In the past, the most pressing problem in 
British civil aviation has been to provide 
adequate air transportation over Empire 
routes, i.e. between Britain and her domin- 
ions and possessions. However, the posses 
sions of the United States are such that 
our civil air transportation to and from 
them is likely to be much less important 
on the whole than our civil air transpor- 
tation to and from foreign nations. Prob- 
lems associated with the political affilia- 
tions between Britain and the other parts 
of the British Commonwealth furnish spe- 
cial reasons for unification and government 
operation of air transport that would not 
obtain in the case of the United States. 
Indeed, Britain herself may find post-war 
changes desirable. Great pressure is NOW 


‘being brought in England for a policy that 


would encourage private concerns to ei 
gage in international air operations. It 
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may well presage adjustments in British 
air transport organization appropriate to 
the anticipated increase in the demand for 
air service to places outside the British 
Commonwealth. 

Two conclusions are indicated. Firstly, 
there is no British chosen instrument in 
the American sense, and no private British 
airline is a chosen instrument in any sense. 
Present British policy on the subject 
merely confines international-air-transport 
subsidies to a single airline—and that air- 
line is a government corporation. Second- 
ly, British policy has been a response to 
British problems and those problems have 
been essentially different from ours. In 
the future, as major British operations ex- 
tend beyond the British Commonwealth, 
the problems of the two nations with re- 
gard to the organization of international 
airlines will be more nearly the same, and 
future British experience and policy will 
therefore be more valuable to us. Unfor- 
tunately, the formulation of an American 
policy cannot wait. 


Air Cargo Packaging 
Forum Set for New York 


The first annual Air Cargo Packag- 
ing Luncheon and Forum, sponsored by 
the Aviation Section of the New York 
Board of Trade, will be held Friday 
afternoon, June 23, in the grand ball- 
room of the Hotel Pennsylvania in New 
York, according to an announcement 
by John F. Budd, chairman of the 
Board’s Aviation Section. 

The committee on arrangements in- 
cludes Lyle C. Ray, vice president, 
Aviation Packaging Corporation; 
George F. Bauer, consultant on inter- 
national trade and air commerce; 
J. Malcomson, technical director of the 
Robert Gair Company, manufacturers 
of fibre containers; Louis de Garmo, 
vice president, Albert Woodley Com- 
pany, consultants on packaging and 
package displays; and Harold Jackson, 
president, William H. McGee & Co., 
aviation and air cargo underwriters. 

Reservations may be obtained through 
Dan H. Ecker, secretary, Aviation. Sec- 
tion of the New York Board of Trade, 
291 Broadway, or by calling Mr. Ecker 
at BArclay 7-9494, 

Displays of materials, containers, 
shipping techniques and model packag- 


ing will be exhibited. 


“MATERIAL 


A SERVICE FOR 


DUTERS 


@ All war contractors today own very 
considerable amounts of surplus 
materials. 


@ We know you want to help get 
these materials back into war pro- 
duction while they can still be used 
to help win the war. 


@ Buyers are finding the Master In- 
ventory Record of war surpluses main- 
tained by us to be an unequalled “‘Find- 
ing Service” for their requirements. 


@ Our prices are mill prices, the 
buyer pays no commission. We are 
reimbursed by the seller for redistrib- 
uting what he cannot use. 


@ No registration fee is required and 
you incur no obligation by inquiring 
about your needs. 


@ Shipment, invoicing and collection 
are accomplished directly between the 
buyer and the seller. 


@ Send your requirements to us. 
@ List your idle surplus with us. 


@ We coordinate shipment between 
the buyer and the seller. 


MATERIAL DISTRIBUTORS, INC. 


DIVISION OF BEECH AIRCRAFT CORP. 
701-725 EAST CENTRAL AVE. 
WICHITA 1, KANSAS 
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Transport Aircraft 
To Fill War Needs 


Evolved By Britain 


Avro York, Transport Version 
Of Lancaster Bomber, To Fill 
Gap In Production After War 


By Joan BRADBROOKE 


British Aviation Writer 


ha is a word which has been used increasingly in Britain during the past 
four years to describe sensible, useful and standardized civilian goods. It is 


aword which might also be applied to the Avro York, the transport version of the 
great Avro Lancaster bomber. The meaning of the word “utility,” according to the 
dictionary, is “useful,” and that is the keynote of the York. 


Besides being the first transport aircraft 
to be built in Britain since the beginning 
of the war, the York is also the first of a 
new generation and an interesting experi- 
ment. The merits and demerits of “con- 
verted” bombers for transport work have 
been debated on both sides of the Atlantic, 
but the prospect of only such types ter the 
immediate post-war British air transport 
routes was viewed with little favour. The 
York was thus awaited with more than 
ordinary interest. 

The York is not a “converted” bomber. 
It is a transport aircraft evolved to fill the 
war needs and, at the same time, to com- 
ply with the official proviso that the huge 
production program of Lancaster bombers 
must not be interrupted. Because of this 
restriction, comparatively few Yorks have 
been built as yet, and the flow of Lan- 
casters to the Royal Air Force has been 
not only maintained, but increases month 
by month. 

Specifically designed to use as many 
parts of the Lancaster as possible to ease 
production, maintenance and the all-im- 
portant problem of spares, the York has 
the same wing and tail units as the Lan- 
caster. although a third fin has been added 
to the tail to balance the increased for- 
ward keel surface of the new fuselage. 


Usefulness Is Theme 


The Lancaster is a mid-wing monoplane. 
In the York, the wing has been set high 
so that the fuselage could be kept low to 
the ground and the main spar interrupt 
the cabin as little as possible. As with the 
Lancaster, either Rolls-Royce Merlin or 
Bristol Hercules engines may be fitted. 

The fuselage is thus the one feature in 
the York which differs radically from the 
Lancaster. Again the theme is usefulness. 
The slab-sided squareness of the York’s 
fuselage is intended for bulky loads, ease 
of loading and unloading and capacity as 
a freighter. It is not beautiful, nor can it 
be pressurised, but it has clean lines and 
does the job. 

For freight-carrying, the interior is an 
unrestricted shell which can hold a variety 
of cargo varying from four Jeeps, complete 
aero-engines ready for mounting—‘power 
eggs” as they are called in Britain—large 
crates, light tanks, propellers, 15 or 20 
Lancaster wheels and tires, or a dismantled 
Hurricane or Spitfire fighter. 

The big hatch and the nearness of the 
fuselage to the ground, reminiscent of the 
forward part of the fuselage of the Curtiss 
Caravan, allows easy loading because only 
a small ramp is needed which Jeeps can 
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ascend under their own power. For loading 
“power eggs,” a special lightweight ramp 
with a built-in trolley and winch has been 
designed by Avres and is carried as part 
of the York’s equipment. 

The loading hatch of the freight version 
of the York, on the port side at the rear, 
is about 8 feet wide and 6 feet high. In- 
stead of the more conventional doors, it is 
covered in with a panel which has to be 
screwed and removed, somewhat like a 
cowling, for loading and unloading. 


Speedy Conversion 


One of the requirements in the specifica- 
tion of the York—that it must be conver- 
tible from freight to passenger use within 
twenty-four hours—gives the hull of the 
freighter fittings such as oxygen voints; 
but such fittings do not interfere with the 
unobstructed roominess which is one of the 
features of the fuselage. 

As a passenger transport, up to 56 pas- 
sengers may be carried on short ranges, 
but the first York to be delivered to British 
Overseas Airways is fitted for 24 passen- 
gers and probably has a range of between 
1,500 and 2,000 still air miles. 

Like the Lancaster, the York has great 
carrying capacity and, for short-range 
work—about 500 miles—it can carry a 
load of about 10 short tons (20,000 Ib.). 
Maximum still air range with standard 
tanks is 3,000 miles with a cargo load of 
about 6,000 lb. Maximum cruising speed 
is 275 m.p.h. and the most economical 
cruising speed just under 200 m.p.h. 


a : Te TEE RE a 
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Smooth Flying 


A crew of four is usually carried, and 
their quarters are compact but comforta. 
ble. The view from the pilot’s cockpit over 
the short nose is excellent and wide, be 
cause the wing is set back. The view from 
the passengers’ windows is also perfect, as 
with most high-wing monoplanes. Pilots 
say that the York is as smooth to fly as the 
Lancaster. 

With a span of 102 ft., a length of 78 
ft., height of 20 ft. and an all-up weight 
of some 32 short tons (64,000 lb.) the 
York is the largest British transport air- 
craft to be built so far and as large as 
any aircraft in regular transport service 
today. Operated by the Transport Com- 
mand of the Royal Air Force, a York has 
flown the Atlantic, to Egypt and to many 
parts of the world, and is certain to give 
excellent service in the future. 

The York has not the studied refine- 
ments of the Douglas C-54 as a civil trans- 
port, nor is it claimed as Britain’s real con- 
tribution to post-war air transport craft. 
It is intended to bridge the gap between 
the immediate post-war period and the 
time when bigger transports are produced 
in Britain and designed from the first for 
that set purpose. 

The Avro Company may well be proud 
of the transport version of the Lancaster. 
To design an aircraft from scratch is one 
thing, but to take bits and pieces of one 
aircraft, make new parts, add the whole 
together and expect the perfect civil trans- 
port is a different matter. The York, how- 
ever is doing well at, the job for which it 
was built. 


SEE Cf RLM gee ria Se 


This is the Avro York, Britain’s new civil transport version of the famous Avro 
Lancaster Bomber. Externally, the main’ points of difference between the York 
and the Lancaster are the shape of the fuselage (designed especially for passenger 
or freight carrying) and the introduction cf a triple-fin tail unit in the former. 
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plant and consignee. Use it efficiently! When shipments are 

ready, call for a pick-up...right then! If you wait for routine 

end-of-day pick-up, you let a lot of planes go by that might be 

speeding your shipment to its destination. Remember: the secret 
of earliest possible delivery is earliest possible shipment! 


A Money-Saving, High-Speed Wartime Tool for Every Business 


As a result of increased efficiency developed tc meet wartime demands, rates have 
been reduced. Shippers nationwide are now saving an average of more than 10% on 
Air Express charges. And Air Express schedules are based on “‘hours”, not days and 
weeks —with 3-mile-a-minute service direct to hundreds of U.S. cities and scores of 
foreign countries. 


WRITE TODAY for “‘Vision Unlimited’’— an informative booklet that will stimulate the 


thinking of every executive. Dept. PR-5, Railway Express Agency, 230 Park Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


: Fs EXPRESS is a 3-mile-a-minute conveyor belt between your 
: 


Phone RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, AIR EXPRESS DIVISION, Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 
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New Cargo Plane Is Time Saver; 
Freight Units Loaded by Hoists 


With removable cargo units and an in- 
verted tail group as its principal features, a 
new type cargo plane, designed to expedite 
the handling of air transport freight, has 
been developed by R. Earl McKaughan, presi- 
dent of Aviation Enterprises, Ltd., operators 
of the Aviation Enterprises maintenance and 
overhaul plant at the Municipal Airport in 
Houston, Texas. 

The new cargo compart- 
ment and plane is the re- 
sult of Mr. McKaughan’s 
long experience in ground 
transportation where he 
became convinced of the 
necessity for the rapid in- 
terchange in facilities for 
commodity handling. Let- 
ters of patent have al- 
ready been granted to Mr. 
McKaughan by the gov- 
ernment of Mexico, while 
issuance of United States 
and Canadian patent 
rights are still pending. 

A significant feature of 
the new plane from a 
practical aircraft engineer- 
ing standpoint is the in- 
verted tail group which 
permits flight advantages 
as well as distinct aids in 
ground handling. 


Movements of individual pieces of cargo are 
thus eliminated, and the plane may resume its 
journey in much less time than it formerly 
took. The cargo is generally loaded from a 
truck or loading platform. 

The time and handling advantages in cargo 
operations on a unit basis with the removable 
cargo compartment also preclude extensive 
possibilities for increasing the total tonnage of 

_~«~- the unit plane service per 
hour of flight operation 
since the loading and un- 
loading are only a matter 
of minutes. 

The adaptability of 
such a plan to military 
operations is another pos- 
sibility since speed is im- 
portant. A plane’s vulner- 
ability to enemy attack 
increases with the length 
of time that it remains on 
the ground in one place. 

The history of Mr. Me- 
Kaughan’s interest in avi- 
ation goes back more than 
fifteen years. Brought up 
in the field of motor trans 
portation, he became the 
operator of his own motor 
transport business and 
from the apparent mea 


a 


Transcending this in R. Earl McKaughan sure of his activity seemed 


importance, however, is 
the design for a compart- 
ment that fits the assembly space within the 
fuselage for the transportation of either liquid 
or bulk materials. This removable cargo com- 
partment meets the necessity of rapid transit 
through efficient interchange methods and af- 
fords numerous advantages in air transporta- 
tion of cargos not yet applied to regular use. 
Here is how it works: The removable 
compartment helps eliminate time ordinarily 
consumed in small unit, piecemeal loading 
and unloaing of the cargo plane along the 
route or when it is operating on a rapid round- 
trip schedule between two points. Before 
taking off the cargo unit is loaded in one op- 
eration by hoist equipment; unloaded in the 
same way and reloaded in a similar fashion. 


destined to stay in that 
field. 

Unable to limit his interest he decided to 
investigate the possibilities of aviation. He 
became a pilot, later purchased his own plane 
and began his first commercial venture with 
a single plane charter service. He soon added 
another plane, then more, and in 1940, with 
an associate, organized Aviation Enterprises. 
The organization made a reality of the avia- 
tion service he had only previously thought 
about. 

In the early thirties, Mr. McKaughan be 
gan an intensive study of aviation transpor- 
tation facilities, and in 1938 put into tangible 
plans his ideas for the new type cargo plane. 
Although the war has in many respects Te 
tarded the complete assembly of this plane, 
plans are definite for its practical use as soon 
as possible. 


A graphic portrayal of a freight compartment loading in advance 
of the plane’s arrival; the quick interchange of loaded compart- oie d 
ments; and the swift departure of the cargo plane on schedule. 
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200 Mew PLVING TIME or ye ae 
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Fulsy 104080 
PANE START HERE 


Tone a5 Sy tg 
EXAMPLE.-A 


UNIT CARGO CAPACITY IO TONS ---- DISTANCE. 1000 MILES---- FIVE LOADINGS HANDLED 
AVERAGE 2OMINUTES PER LOAD CHANGE - TOTAL 50 TONS HANDLED - SHOURS FLYING TIME. 


LESS THAN 2 HOURS HANDLING TIME. (WITH RETURN TRIP- 10D TONS HANDLED- 2000 MILE. SERVICE M4 HOURS) 
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WAR ROLE—War cargo for the 
fighting fronts is loaded on the 
mammoth Coronado in _ prepara- 
tion for a Naval Air Transport Ser- 
vice contract operation. Cargo 
shipments by air have become all- 
important in the global war. 


STRANGE BIRD—Streaking 
across Africa with vital war 
cargo, these speedy aircraft 
of the United States have by 
this time become _ familiar 
sights to the natives of the 
Dark Continent. 


International Trade by Air 


Envisaged by Pan American 


A DRAMATIC word picture of a vast international trade by air with the air- 
plane, swiftest trade vehicle used by man as the nucleus of the system, has 
been drawn by Pan American World Airways. 


With the coming of peace, the airplane and Planes will not carry grain loads or huge 
jeep motors, bomber repair parts, machine amounts of coffee, but will bear samples of 
tools and nuts and bolts that today make up each and many other bulk commodities. : 
so large a part of international trade by air So thoroughly has the entire subject of im- 
will be replaced with the goods of peacetime ternational trade by air been explored that 
commerce. Air express experts today contend experts have prepared charts showing all the 
that air transports will carry some part of items which move internationally, detailed as 
everything that enters into international trade. to type, volume and destination and broken 
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down by classification into those which they 
feel can be moved by air most profitably to 
all concerned. As aviation designers each 
day gain new knowledge of the problems 
raised by air cargo operations, newer and 
larger as well as more efficient types of cargo 
planes are being designed io meet the needs 
of both shippers and airline operators. 

With technological advances, shippers can 
look forward to the time when the air express 
rates will be lowered, because of reduced 
plane and operating costs. In addition to a 
vastly increased movement of goods already 
carried in sizeable quantities by air but which 
will be added to with lower rates are items 
which have not yet moved by air and have 
moved in only limited quantities. 

While the Clippers are flying northward 
with mangoes and papayas for American pal- 
ates, others will be flying southward with 
women’s dresses, fresh frozen foods, phono- 
graph records and machinery parts. Here is 
the comment of a phonograph record distrib- 
utor in one Latin American country. By means 
of air express, he says, he can obtain a very 
rapid turnover of his stock and a reduction in 
his stock by always having the means of rap- 
idly replenishing any records required. Total 
sales, he estimates, can be increased 50 per 
cent through air express. 

Brazilian ocelot and Argentine mountain cat 


skins will be flying northward to be cured 
and dressed, while the latest type of platinum 
mink is being flown to the owner of a large 
estancia in Uraguay. Sponges collected at 
the ports in Cuba can be taken directly by 
plane from those ports to the distribution cen- 
ters in the United States in the same plane 
carrying cigars and smoking tobacco. 


Among the items now carried by air express 
that are expected to move in much larger 
volume as rates are reduced are baby chicks, 
biologicals (serums) and medicines, currency, 
papers, precious stones, flowers, newsreels, 
magazines, newspapers, optical goods, electro- 
types, repair and replacement machinery 
parts, samples, women’s wear, stockings, 
laces and works of art. 


Probable imports in increasing amounts by 
air will be amateur film for developing, cigars 
and tobacco, clothing from Europe, essential 
oils, fresh foods, leather goods, Panama hats, 
raw furs, sponges, tropical fish and _ butter- 
flies, watches and watch parts. An increasing 
air export trade in the following items is ex- 
pected to develop: auto repair parts, dressed 
furs, fresh frozen foods, jewelry (both real 
and novelty), machinery and parts, optical 
goods, fountain pens, phonograph records, 
photographic supplies and films, seeds, yeast 
and ornaments and notions. 


ee ee 


WE ARE... 


prime contractors to the 
Army Air Forces and U. S. 
Navy — preparing planes, 
engines and parts for over- 
seas shipment — constantly 
devising — experimenting — 
developing new techniques 
of shipping necessary today 
— ready to convert for the 
greatest freight movement 
period of the ages. 


WHAT ARE YOU DOING ABOUT oe 


POST WAR FREIGHT. 


WE WILL .... 


gladly consult with you on 
present or future problems 
of shipping freight — any- 
where on the globe — ad- 
vise you of new methods of 
agg and protection we 
ave developed — Help 

you plan for future AIR 
CARGO or take over right 
now. Telephone or write to- 
day and a representative 


See will call, 


vs eave, AVIATION PANGS CO. usar 


New York 4, N. Y. Export E: NGINLors re 
Port of Newark 5, N. J. 
Whitehall 4-0672 Market 3-2364 
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Legal Notes on Air Transportation 


By Georce Boocuever, L.L.B. 
A Member of the New York Bar 


6 en arrival in the world of industry of air transportation has brought about 
the introduction in 1943 of approximately 1,000 bills in the Legislatures of 
many of our states. Most of the bills failed of passage, but more than 230 were 


adopted and are now laws. 


Here, briefly, is a description of some 
of this legislation. 

With few exceptions, the provisions of 
the enactments apply to the broad, general 
uses of airplanes, whether for private or 
commercial purposes. The exceptions 
were those specifically applicable to the 
acquisition, ownership and operation of 
airplanes for commercial purposes by air 
carriers, or by those engaged in such ac- 
tivities as “crop dusting,” “aerial photo- 
graphs,” or “skywriting.” It might be 
mentioned in passing that Connecticut 
passed the first State Aeronautics Laws 
in 1911. They dealt with the fundamental 
aspects of aviation, such as the particular 
powers, duties and activities entrusted to 
state administrative officers or agencies, 
authority delegated to municipalities and 
local divisions of the state, or to special 
municipal corporations, expressly created 
to deal with air transportation of one or 
more adjoining political sub-divisions. 

The*intra-state aspects of aviation are. 
obviously, matters for State regulation and 
each state is proceeding, independently, to 
put into effect such laws as it considers 
proper, to deal with air activities. 

The multitude of bills introduced and 
passed, immediately suggests the desir- 
ability of uniform legislation throughout 
the Nation, just as has been found desira- 
ble and has been accomplished, to a great- 
er or lesser extent, in many other fields. 
The lack of uniformity can be very embar- 
rassing and create much confusion. That 
proved to be the case in even such an ele- 
mentary activity as Negotiable Instru- 
ments. After many years of effort, the 
uniform Negotiable Instrument Law has 
been brought into existence, which has 
almost universal application. Until that 
was brought about, commercial activities 
which involved negotiable instruments, 
were not at all certain of uniform treat- 
ment throughout the various states. The 
same is true of uniform bills of lading 
and a number of other fields, where it has 


been found to be desirable to have unk 
form legislation by reason of the fact that 
businessmen in one state were proceeding 
in exactly the same manner as in other 
states, and the absence of certainty created 
many unnecessary difficulties. 

It might be interesting to mention some 
of the subjects covered by these enact- 
ments. In addition to general regulatory 
provisions for commercial aviation, the 
following have been subjects of legislation: 


Airports, Airport Zoning, Flight Strips. 

Co-operation between the Federal Gov- 
ernment and a State in the construction 
and maintenance ;of aeroplane landing 
fields, paralleling highways, which has 
been urged by the Public Roads Admin- 
istration, and has resulted in legislation 
usually based upon the Model Act advo- 
cated by the Administration. 

Taxes on planes and on gasoline and 
oil consumed by aeroplane motors; Reg- 
istration and license fees; Research and 
planning; Aeronautical education, 


In brief, as usual, the law always fol- 
lows activities, which, as they develop, 
require rules for the conduct of the busi- 
nesses involved. Aeronautical Law follows 
the same pattern and we may look forward 
to a steady stream of legislation requiring 
interpretation by the courts of their legal 
effect. In addition, there is bound to be 
created a whole body of Aeronautical Law, 
which will involve considerations which 
were never dreamt of by the legal authori- 
ties of previous generations. When Black- 
stone, in his famous “Commentaries,” 
formulated the rule that the ownership of 
land entitled the proprietor to everything 
above the surface to the highest heavens 
and as far below as could be reached, he 
had in mind, overhanging eaves which rep- 
resented encroachments on the land of an 
adjoining proprietor and similar situations. 
He never had any notion of calling it @ 
trespass, when an aeroplane travelled im 
the stratosphere, thirty thousand feet 
above the earth. 
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FURS FROM THE FROZEN NORTH WILL FLY TO MARKET 


® Today, to reach the established and fly them to consumer markets. 
carriers to world markets, furs must be 
tediously transported either by dog 
sled or on the trapper’s own back. 


In this and every phase of future air 
cargo development, Curtiss Comman- 
dos will play a major role. Their econ- 

Tomorrow, great freight planes will omy, capacity and dependability will 
land on frozen tundras of the far commend them to transport and cargo 
North, gather their loads of precious line operators. LOOK TO THE SKY, 
pelts, and fly them to a central market. AMERICA! Curtiss-Wright Corpora- 
Here, the world’s fur buyers will as- tion, Airplane Division; Buffalo, 
semble, bid for the pelts they desire, Columbus, St. Louis, Louisville. 
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Douglas Skymaster With 
Impressive War Record To 
Serve Peacetime Commerce 


Plane Carries Cargo, United 
Nations’ Officials With Like 
Efficiency Over Air Routes 


LTIMATE proof of the dependability of air transportation was given the world 
public in November of last year when ten Douglas C-54s successfully com- 
pleted their assignment of conveying President Roosevelt and his staff of some 250 
advisors to the historic Teheran conference. At the same time that these four- 
engined land transports were winging their way eastward over Africa with the 
American delegation, other Skymasters were flying westward from India with 


Generalissimo Chiang Kai Shek. 


Here was half of the leadership of the 
entire United Nations’ war effort in the 
air at practically the same time. Any acci- 
dents might have had the gravest conse- 
quences. But accidents were not antici- 
pated. These planes had flown this same 
rouse routinely time and time again, and 
had even carried many of the personages 
comprising the two groups. They not only 
made the conference possible from the 
point of view of time, but they were 
reckoned to be six times as safe as ocean 
surface vessels. 

Not only did they travel out of range 
of enemy submarines, but there was at 
least one case on record where a C-54 had 
out-run an attacking German fighter. 

If the global possibilities and the safety 
of air transportation were still in question 
before the Teheran conference, there could 
no longer be a doubt in the public mind 
following that historic meeting. 

This transport, which has advanced com- 
mercial aviation a whole decade since 
Pearl Harbor, started leaving the Douglas 
assembly lines four months after Pearl 
Harbor. There had been a question in the 
official mind in Washington as to whether 
the craft should be completed, or whether 
Douglas should concentrate on its already 
established bomber lines; but once the 


Skymasters had an opportunity to demon- 
strate their performance, the Army 
ordered them wholesale. A $27,000,000 
government plant was ‘built in Chicago, 
and the backlog was quickly run up to 
some $350,000,000. 


Greater Range, Speed 


The C-54 had not only twice the range 
and 25% more speed than the DC-3, but 
it was capable of carrying normally four 
times the load permitted the older plane 
under CAA regulations. 

On its first Atlantic crossing it flew over 
Ireland eight hours after taking off from 
Newfoundland, and on its maiden trip 
from San Francisco to Brisbane, carrying 
a full load of airplane parts, it established 
a new record of thirty-five hours flying 
time and thirty-nine hours elapsed time. 

Eighteen months after its test flight it 
was being operated on daily scheduled ser- 
vice across the Atlantic and the Pacific by 
four major domestic airlines for the Army, 
and was being flown to all quarters of the 
globe by the Air Transport Command and 
the Naval Air Transport Service. 

According to a recent statement by Pan 
American, this transport is sole equipment 
on her Cannonball Express which links 
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Florida and India by 3% day scheduled 


service. It not only takes off on split- 
second schedule, rain or shine, but it starts 
its return trip home before its engines have 
cooled. It is averaging an eleven hours of 
flight daily on this service, equalling the 
high average established by the DC-3 on 
domestic lines. 

In the Pacific, it is United Airlines 
which is flying the Skymaster daily to 
Australia and New Guinea, a schedule 
which requires forty-four hours. On this 
route, it carries normally 26 passengers 
and 6,000 pounds of priority material, but 
is capable of handling a greater load in 
an emergency. 

Acknowledgment of the C-54s_ high 
standard of performance was contained in 
a recent statement issued by officials of 
six major airlines recognizing it as a post- 
war commercial airline transport—the 
first, and to date, the only plane in the 
world to receive this distinction. 


New Air Routes 


In its job of shortening war lines 
throughout the world, this plane is estab- 
lishing new air routes which it will con- 
tinue to fly when peace is finally declared. 
Just as it is today flying ammunition from 
the home front to all quarters of the globe 
and returning loaded with high priority 
materials such as tungsten, mica, quartz, 
beryl, etc., all urgently needed in our war 
effort, tomorrow it will be helping to dis- 
tribute the products of the world between 
different nations and peoples. 

And just as it is now flying such im- 
portant personages as President Roose- 
velt, General George C. Marshall, Secre- 
taries Hull, Forrestal, Stimson and Mor- 
genthau, General Giraud, Madame Chiang, 
Queen Wilhelmina and the Crown Prince 
of Norway, it will in’ the post-war period 
be transporting our diplomats, business- 
men and tourists on their international 
travels, 

Withougt exception, its pilots, whether 
airline, Army or Navy, recognize it as 
being the easiest plane in the world to fly. 
The statement of Captain M. P. O'Leary, 
veteran ATC pilot, published in War De- 
partment Special Employe Publication Re- 
lease 2-C-870 is typical. “With the C-54,” 
he states, “the ship handles so easily that 
the pilot comes out none the worse for 
. On a smooth-flying stable ship, 


wear 


like the C-54, instruments make our job 
comparatively simple. Equally important 
are the automatic pilots, which we use a 
great deal on over-water hops. I have used 
it for as long as fourteen hours at a 
stretch.” 


Research Costs High 


Being the pioneer effort in super-trans- 
ports, the C-54, represents probably the 
most exhaustive and expensive series of 
prewar experiments in transport aviation. 
Total costs approximated $8,000,000. 

Revolutionary progress in aerodynamics 
and engine construction, which paralleled 
the final construction phases of the proto- 
type, resulted in a decision to completely 
redesign the craft. On the basis of Doug- 
las engineering experience and plane per- 
formance, five of the big domestic airlines 
contracted for 61 of the planes from the 
blueprints. 

Engineering and tooling had been com- 
pleted and actual production on the first 
nine planes was well advanced when fur- 
ther modifications were made to accord 
with the specifications drawn up by the 
Army, which had taken them over for use 
as troop transports and cargo carriers. 

With millions of cargo-carrying flight 
miles to its credit under all types of oper- 
ating and weather conditions, only three 
C-54s had been lost at the end of the sec- 
ond year of war. One apparently was 
sabotaged, a photographic plane crashed 
into the tail of a second one, and a third 
was lost by the inept handling of an in- 
experienced ground crew after it had made 
a nonfatal crash on takeoff from a foreign 
port. As a result, Douglas Aircraft and 
the government ‘are receiving constant re- 
quests by United Nations’ governments 
and both foreign and domestic airlines for 
these planes; but all of the current and 
rapidly accelerating deliveries of the C-54 
are going to the U. S. Army and Navy for 
the job of shortening the battle lines we 
have thrown about the Axis powers, and 
thus of shortening the war. 

When that job is done, however, C-54s 
or DC-4s, as they will then be called, will 
go about the task for which they were 
originally designed—promoting world com- 
merce and bring world travel within the 
means of the average man, thus helping 
to create international prosperity and uni- 
versal understanding. 
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WORLD 


(Trade Mark) 
By L. A. Gotpsmitu, Economic Analyst, AiR TRANSPORTATION 


ee American Legion meeting in Washington on April 30 issued one of its first statements 
on aviation and air transportation in the post-war world. The Aeronautics Commission of 
the Legion proposed that as part of the United States post-war program for Air Transportation 
—“a fleet of rigid lighter-than-air dirigibles should be 
Highlight Trends for Future Air developed, for the purpose of transporting both passen- 
gers and cargo.” 
Traffic at Home and Abroad It is particularly significant to have the American 
Legion make any statement in regard to aviation and air transportation. With so many mem- 
bers of the armed services getting their first hand experience in the air as pilots, bombardiers, 
navigators or passengers, The American Legion will undoubtedly have a forceful effect on 
aviation thinking and doing in the post-war world. The returned veterans will be air-minded 
potential customers for air transportation in the passenger and cargo fields. 

Aviation and Air Transportation permeates the thoughts of our men, even in the midst 
of their war assignments and this is evidenced by the fact that plane manufacturers have re- 
ceived many requests for agency representations in foreign countries, after the war. These 
business inquiries have come not only from the soldiers at various fronts, but also from some 
of our boys who are today prisoners of war—showing that “Jt’s An Air World” even in a war 
prison camp. 

A Complete World Airway operated by the United States Army Airways Communications 
System is a forerunner of what is in store for the United States and its world commercial air- 
ways when peace is declared. In the meantime the Army has shown the’way. This Army 
Airways System, known as the AACS, operates 1000 stations around the world. And if the 
Army can do that today—the commercial companies surely can do it tomorrow—provided it 
is pragticable and profitable. Of course, under war conditions the Army flies where it has to, 
irrespective of cost, or profit and loss accounts. Unfortunately the loss of good men’s lives 
and good money saved and accumulated by the American people is inevitable in a World War. 
But out of this welter of waste and agony, there will be salvaged something—those airway 
routes of the world, which perhaps no private company nor combination of companies could 
have developed for decades to come. 

On the credit side of death and destruction caused by the war, American Aviation and 
Air Transportation will have obtained a head start in world air routes. The gains of war will 
have its cumulative results for the ways of peace. If anyone wants to get the whole story of 
this seemingly fantastic but true tale, read Colliers Magazine for April 8—the article called 
“The Golden Sky Hook” by Jim Bishop. The last link in this world airway was completed 
that week when the route from India to Australia was inaugurated. 


al bie nation with the best reconnaissance photography will win ibe next war.” So said 
German General von Fritsch in 1938. For once a German spoke the truth. He appears to 

have been right too, because the United States has an overwhelming preponderance of bigger and 
better aerial photographic equipment over the Axis, So 


Aerial Photographers Helping keenly does our high command appreciate the value of 
To Win the War and Creating aerial photography, that every potential combat area 


has been photographed. 
Navigational Safety for Peace Since Pearl Harbor more than 5 million square 


miles of areas have been mapped. Some of these combat 
area maps are detailed beyond anything the layman is familiar with. 
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Some people may ask what has aerial photography in war to do with the practical side 
of air transportation in the commercial field. The answer is very much—and most important. 
All this cumulative knowledge of combat aerial reconnaissance gives us invaluable information 
and experience which can be drawn upon for the promotion of air transport routes in far away 
places when prosaic commercial cargo, and passenger planes will fly on regular schedules, 
without need for priorities or irksome restrictions, 

Commercial flight routes have to be surveyed with just as much meticulous care and at- 
tention to detail as that manifested by combat reconnaissance and mapping flights. In this 
way the geographical hazards of previously unknown and uncharted land, sea and air condi- 
tions are surveyed and mapped for regular air transportation. 

Aerial cameras are also used for many kinds of civilian needs such as geological surveys, 
and engineering surveys for utility companies, highway road construction, and innumerable 
other tasks. Eighty-five per cent of the United States was mapped in this way during the 
years between 1934 and 1940—most of these aerial surveys were done by Fairchild Aero Sur- 
yeys Inc. The knowledge and experience obtained through the exigencies of war will be price- 
less when they can be utilized and applied to civilian developments in post-war years. 


Lp smigaie very little publicity has been given to aerial reconnaissance in the headlines, 
few people realize how extensive this phase of war in the air has become. It has recently 
been estimated that 80 per cent of all intelligence relating to Axis war activities has been 

obtained via aerial photography. The enemy’s ingenuity is 
Aerial Reconnaissance taxed to the utmost to keep any major secret out of the 

United Nations’ darkrooms—where light is thrown on the 
Rarely Makes Headlines so-called hidden aspects of the enemy’s strategy. Even dark- 
ness no longer gives concealment. The Japanese learned this to their sorrow when General 
MacArthur’s airmen effectively used photographs taken with the Fairchild K. 19 night camera. 
By means of these reconnaissance photographs our airmen were able to smash the Japs’ sup- 
ply line, north of Port Moresby. Special filters and emulsions have “broken” camouflage of 
every kind. Photo interpreters have become so expert that they can actually determine what 
a factory produces, by studying the pictures showing its smoke, its traffic, its stockpiles and 
its scrap. 

It was not luck when our bombers showed such accuracy in bombing military targets in 
Rome, and yet were able to avoid damage to religious and historical structures. That was due 
to minute data obtained through photo interpretations gathered by our flying photographers. 
Aerial photograpy is definitely playing a decisive role in World War II on all fronts. 


A LITTLE cigar box sized motion picture camera is the world famous Fairchild machine 
gun camera. 16mm. motion pictures made by this gun camera substantiate the reports 
of enemy planes shot down by our air force in all theatres of war. The gun camera operates 
simultaneously with the firing of the plane’s gun. 
Today’s Aerial Gun Camera and The camera is so mounted that its lens points 
Yesterday’s Blood & Thunder Movie in the same direction as the plane’s machine gun, 
and is focused on the point where bullets from 
the guns strike their target. When the gun stops firing, the gun camera continues to operate 
for 3 seconds longer in order to photograph the result of the last series of bullets speeding to- 
wards their target. This is accomplished by a timer called the “over-run” device. Often the 
last bullet fired is the decisive one, and the “over-run” operation of the camera insures an ac- 
curate account of every bullet. These gun camera motion pictures in actual combat enable 
our Army and Navy to obtain a precise account of enemy planes shot down in battle. When 
it is announced that our air forces shot down so many planes, the fact is proved by the gun 
camera’s pictures showing the actual destruction of the enemy aircraft. 
There is an interesting story back of the development of gun cameras. A few Brazilian 
government officials indirectly influenced the design and principles of the present advanced 
type of camera. Back in 1932 some of these Brazilian officials had chanced to see a Wallace 
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Beery movie, “Hell Divers,” in which U. S. Navy gunners were shown using a gun camera ip 
training. The Brazilian Government was so impressed with the possibilities of this gun camera 
that they immediately instructed a Brazilian Purchasing Mission then visiting this country, jp 
call upon the Fairchild Camera and Instrument Corporation and purchase gun cameras for the 
Brazilian air force. But at that time the machine gun camera pictured in “Hell’s Divers” was 
restricted for the sole use of the U. S. Navy. This made it necessary for the Fairchild Com. 
pany to create a new and independent camera development for the Brazilians. A Fairchild 
engineer, John P. Gaty, set about to design a new gun camera. It was completed within @ 
days, and definitely influenced the future development of the U. S. Army and Navy standard 
equipment. 


EFORE the battle of the Coral Sea, neither the Army nor the Navy fully realized the pos. 
sibilities of aerial photography. It was fortunate that the Fairchild Camera and Instrg. 
ment Corporation, for years the largest builder of aerial cameras, had pushed forward the de 
velopment of advanced equipment. They had been aided 


Battle of the Coral Sea in this foresight by a small group of officers in each service, 
Highlighted Importance of who had realized what could and should be done in order 


to be ready when the need arose. 
Aerial Photography to War The battle of the Coral Sea was precipitated when we 
attempted to stop the Jap drive towards Australia. Major 
fighting ships had to be operated at high speeds; sometimes in blinding tropical downpours— 
at night without running lights. These ships were in close proximity to islands and reefs, 
whose exact location were not accurately known. Maps suitable for controlling artillery fire, 
and group troop movements, or for use in landing operations on such remote islands as Guadal- 


canal simply did not exist. is 


A HURRIED call was sent to Washington. They responded by flying out to the combat 
areas, aerial photographers and photo interpretation units. After arriving at their war 
destination, these men literally sweated twenty hours a day in improvised jungle darkrooms. 

Occasional dashes to the nearest fox hole, regardless 


Hurried Call to Washington of whether films were being developed or not, did not 
For Aerial Photographers and make the job any easier. But out of this work came 


the charts that later helped an American battle squadron 
Photo Interpretation Units to clinch our hold on Guadalcanal. From this pho 

tographic development, the Marines were able to up 
hold their tradition of “having the matter well in hand” when they were shown just where 
the Jap airfield was located on Guadalcanal. These photos indicated the exact length and 
width of the runways and what kind of surfacing the Japanese were laying down. This made 
it possible for us to spot many gun positions, bridges and supply ships. It gave us informa- 
tion about the size of the Japanese forces. It enabled us to chart the channels for troopship 
approach and to spot the best landing points. In short it made intelligent planning possible, 
and gave the commanding officers invaluable information, unobtainable otherwise. 

One thing has stood out like a shining light, and that is the fact that our American camera 
equipment has been equally as effective in sub-zero weather, as in the dampness and heat of 
the tropics; to say nothing of the dryness and grit of desert fighting. The camera performance 
on the fighting fronts has been superb. They can photograph individual railroad ties so that 
they are visible even when photographed at an altitude of 50,000 ft., and soldiers can be seen 
and vehicles typed in photos made from seven miles up! 

The men who pilot these photo reconnaissance and mapping planes are in the very thick 
of the fighting. They gather much of the data essential to the success of the massive technical 
engineering operations that modern batles have become. They warn us of enemy strategy, and 
even with all that, as Elliott Roosevelt has said, they have “to do the job with no more pre 
tection than a jackrabbit.” Nowithstanding the radar which warns the enemy of the approach 
of our photo flyers, and in spite of the flak and the rocket guns which seek their destruction, 
these magnificent airmen bring back the essential film, which sees all—knows all—tells all! 
We salute them—their courage—and their endurance. 
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Beech Establishes 
Large Credit Fund 


Beech Aircraft Corporation of Wichita, 
Kan., has entered into a 30-month revolving 
credit plan with thirty-six banks in nine states 
to borrow $50,000,000. Under the plan, spon- 
sored by the Fourth National Bank of 
Wichita, Beech may borrow from the credit 
fund in multiples of $1,000,000 when needed 
to fulfill war contracts or for use in the event 
of cancellation of contracts. The plan was 
drawn under regulation V by which the fed- 
eral government guarantees up to 90 per cent 
of the loan. 


In announcing the loan, the aircraft cor- 
poration revealed that it has a large contract 
from the Douglas Aircraft Company to pro- 
duce major assemblies for a new type plane, 
in addition to its present’ production of ad- 
vanced trainers and personnel biplanes. Beech 
will pay an interest rate of 34% per cent on 
its borrowings, and %4 of 1 per cent annually 
as a stand-by charge for that portion of credit 
not in use. The company has the privilege of 
terminating a part or all of the bank com- 
mitments after March 1, 1945, by giving thirty 
days’ notice. 


Sharp Gains Recorded 
In First °44 Quarter 


Domestic airlines, in first quarter operations 
during the current year, registered sharp gains 
in revenue passenger-miles, mail pound-miles, 
express pound-miles and express pounds car- 
ried, Colonel Edgar S. Gorrell, president of 
the Air Transport Association of America, has 
reported, 

Revenue passenger-miles during the first 
three months of 1944 are estimated to exceed 
465,500,000, an increase of about 40 per cent 
over the first quarter a year ago, when a total 
of 331,273,751 revenue passenger-miles were 
reported. Mail passenger-miles are estimated 
at 22,500,000,000, as compared with 15,058,- 
722,057 in the first three months of last year, 
a gain of about 50 per cent. Mail pounds 
carried rose to more than 36,000,000 in the 
first quarter from 23,618,983 in the like period 
a year ago. 

Express pound-miles flown by domestic car- 
riers in the first three months were up more 
than 40 per cent to 9,500,000,000, while ex- 
press pounds carried increased about 51 per 
cent to more than 19,500,000 in last year’s 
first quarter. These items were 6,690,096,391 
and 12,882,471, respectively in the comparable 
1943 period. 


& 


OF CONTINUOUS SERVICE TO 
THE AIRPLANE EXPORT TRADE 


* 


INTERNATIONAL 
SHIPPING AGENTS 


* 


25 BROADWAY 


Complete Facilities Arranging, Dismantling, Boxing, Forwarding, 
All Risk Insuronce 


HARRY K. BARR, President 


sabe amber secon at 


NEW YORK 
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Burnelli UB-14, Aviation Oddity, 


Serves Commerce, Allied Forces 


An aeronautical stepchild, the Burnelli 
UB-14 is proving its versatility on TACAs 
Central American routes and with the Fight- 
ing French in North Africa. 

One of the two planes of its kind in ex- 
istence, it was built in 1935 and extensively 
demonstrated in this country by Clyde Pang- 
born and other noted pilots. Its outstanding 
characteristic is that its percentage of dispos- 
able load is 50 per cent of the gross weight. 
In an official test it aftained 10,000 feet in 
12 minutes and maintained altitude on one 
of its two motors at three-fourths throttle. It 
has a top speed of over 200 miles-per-hour 
with cruising speed over 180 miles-per-hour. 

The Burnelli plane now operating is fitted 
as a cargo ship and is powered with two 
Pratt-Whitney Hornet engines of 850 horse- 
power each. The plane represented at the 
time it was built the ultimate in development 
of Burnelli airfoil fuselage design. 

Original plans for the Burnelli aircraft now 
used by the Fighting French, included two 
Rolls Royce Kestrel XV twelve-cylinder water 
cooled engines totaling 1490 horsepower, 
which would have produced a maximum speed 
of 244 miles-per-hour, cruising speed of 212, 
landing at about 65. The plane was finally 
built with two 870 horsepower power plants. 
Early in the war it was piloted by transat- 
lantic aviator, Jim Mollison, over Axis-con- 


trolled territory to French Equatorial Africa, 
6500 miles away, where, as flagship of the 
Free French Forces, it has been used for 
liaison and as a troop transport. 

After an extensive flight test made in 1936, 
Clyde Pangborn, internationally known avia- 
tor, had much to say about the Burnelli de 
sign: The following is from a report made 
at that time: 

“General design places the engines ahead 
of the airplane where the heavy mounting 
provides more adequate protection in case 
of a forced landing. The power plants are 
mounted on the main structure instead of hav- 
ing to be carried as added weight on the 
wings. Propellers operate more nearly on the 
center line of the aircraft, thereby improving 
the control of the airplane when operating 
with a single engine.” 

The main landing gear in the Burnelli de- 
sign is mounted directly on the load carry- 
ing fuselage, and as a_ result, does not 
distribute any direct shock to the lighter out- 
board wings or tail group. The landing and 
taxiing shock loads are transferred directly to 
the deep section of the body. 

The fact that the body actually lifts 35 


-per cent of the gross weight makes it clear 


that the wings may be proportionately re 
duced in area and weight as they are Te 
lieved of part of the load including some of 
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the bending stresses. The lift forces peak in 
the center of a lifting type fuselage rather 
than in a non-lifting body. 

Ease of inspection and maintenance is an 
important factor in any airplane and it is 
recognized that the Burnelli ship is in a 
class by itself in this respect. Fuel and in- 
strument lines and engine controls are more 
compact and easily accessible due to the fact 
that they do not have to be transferred from 
the pilet’s cockpit to outboard engine cells 
mounted in the wings. 

An interesting development appears pos- 


operations, in that it should be possible to 
create a water-tight fuselage that could func- 
tion similar to a flying boat and provide ade- 
quate buoyancy for protracted flotation. 

This design provides excellent passenger 
vision due to the high wing arrangement. 

The airplane has excellent flying character- 
istics and from a pilot’s standpoint, ranks 
with the best developed to date, and generally 
speaking, represents a distinct advance in 
aircraft design. Mr. Vincent Burnelli at last 
word is reported to be working on a larger 
end more improved airplane to supersede 


sible in the Burnelli design for over-water the UB-14, 


10TH ANNIVERSARY OF AVIATION’S SUPER FUEL—To Wood River, Iil., a 
fortnight ago, came Under Secretary of War Robert P. Patterson, Mrs. James H. 
Doolittle and Alexander Fraser, president of the Shell Oil Company, as well as 
hundreds of Army and Navy and petroleum industry representatives to mark a 
triple celebration, .Here in the shadow of Shell’s new Cumene plant, celebrants 
opened “100 Octane Week”; marked the tenth anniversary of the first 1,000-gallon 
shipment of 100 octane to the Army Air Forces; and dedicated a monument over a 
time capsule containing the first 100-octane formula, a gallon of the original fuel, 
and a copy of the Shell contract with the Army Air Corps. Shown above are Under 
Secretary Patterson, Mrs. Doolittle and Mr. Fraser unveiling the monument over 
the capsule. Development of 100-octane gas, said to be blood plasma for bombers, 
fighter planes and PT boats, is all-important for a nation at war in the air and 
on the sea, 
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REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Transoceanic Recerd Set 


American Airlines, flying more than 1,000,- 
000 miles across the Atlantic during April, 
is believed to have established a record among 
the airlines under contract to the Air Trans- 
port Command, A. N. Kemp, president, has 
announced. April was the second successive 
month in which American Airlines exceeded 
the 1,000,000-mile mark for overseas flying. 

The airline began transoceanic service for 
the ATC eighteen months ago, and since that 
time has completed 2,626 flights, 2,140 of 
which were across the Atlantic. During April, 
American Airlines made 222 flights over the 
North Atlantic and 93 across the South At- 
lantic, 


UAL’s Mail Freight Up 


Approximately 114 per cent of all air mail 
transported within this country during the first 
quarter of the present year was carried by the 
“flying freight cars” of United Air Lines, 
operating through Chicago, it was disclosed - 
by C. P. Graddick, director of United’s air 
cargo department. Figures for United’s car. 
goliners showed that they operated 1,288,200 
mail ton-miles in the same period. 

United’s cargoliner service was inaugurated 
from coast to coast last October. A second 
daily round trip between Chicago and San 
Francisco was added early this year in view 
of the initial operation’s success and to ae- 
commodate peak loads ot essential air mail and 
air express passing between Chicago and other 
key industrial cities of the country. 


A group of important air officials of the Norwegian Government at the hangars 


of Pennsylvania-Central Airline. 


Pictured from left to right are Commander 


K. Ostby, Air Attache of the Norwegian Embassy; Knut Sommé, Member of the 
Royal Air Transport; PCA president and host, C. Bedell Monro, PCA vice-president 
“Slim” Carmichael; Advokat Annaeus Schjodt, Chairman of the Board of the 
Norges Luftcartsstyre (Royal Norway Air Transport) Captain Morten Krog, RNAF, 
Assistant Air Attache, and PCA Superintendent of Operations Ralph Manchester. 
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Seas Shipping Co. 
Seeks New Air Route 
To South African Ports 


A regular scheduled air service between 
New York and the Union of South Africa is 
planned by Seas Shipping Company, Inc., 
which has just applied to the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board for authority to establish a service 
parallel to its Robin Line surface routes be- 
tween the two continents. 

S. J. Maddock, vice president of the com- 
pany, disclosed that the application provides 
for several alternate routes with co-terminals 
at Johannesberg and Cape Town as well as 
intermediate stops at San Juan, Puerto Rico; 
Port of Spain, Trinidad; Belem and Natal in 
Brazil; Ascension and/or St. Helena Island; 
and Walvis Bay and/or Windhoek in South 
West Africa. 

With provisions for one flight each week 
in .both directions—planes leaving the two 
terminals simultaneously—the service will in- 
clude passengers, mail and cargo, and will be 
increased when warranted. The trip is ex- 
pected to take four days, with passengers 
sleeping ashore each night en route. 

Mr. Maddock has informed the board that 
Seas Shipping is currently engaged in making 
a survey of the problems connected with such 
a service, and will report their findings to 
the members of the board as soon as possible. 
The study includes the proposal of the Union 
Government for an international airport to be 
built at Johannesburg and other landing fa- 
cilities at Cape Town and along the route. 
Efforts to develop the best type of equipment 
for the service are now being made by the 
company. The type of equipment to be used, 
Mr. Maddock explained, will influence the 
determination of route. 

“While the range, speed and payload of the 
craft to be used are important considerations 
for the economical operation of the service,” 
he continued, “the safety factors are of para- 
mount importance and will influence our every 
decision. The line is in a favored position 
for this through the knowledge and experi- 
ence acquired on traffic and operational mat- 
ters, in the operation of its steamship service.” 

Discussing the post-war project, Mr. Mad- 
dock revealed that Seas Shipping Co. an- 
sounced the Robin Line steamship service to 
Sonth and East Africa nine years aco. The 
line was the first to announce a regular direct 
service to ports in Tanga and Tanaanyika. 

The history of the proposed post-war air 
service. Mr. Maddock recalled, began in 1938 
when they placed orders for the building of 
their new ships and had to decide whether 
to build passenger ships, accommodating 100 
passengers or freight ships, accommodating 12 
passengers. Their decision was for speedy 
freight ships with the very finest accommo- 


dations, for 12 passengers, and for an air 
service to supplement the steamship service. 
A survey which the company conducted in 
1939 indicated unusual developments in air- 
craft, and was responsible for a delay during 
which firm officials watch these developments 
carefully. 

Additional delays followed, delays during 
which legalistic questions involving the rights 
of a steamship line to operate an air service 
were settled. For Mr. Maddock the question 
is due for a settlement by Congress which is 
expected to pass clarifying legislation. Ad- 
miral Emory Land, chairman of the Maritime 
Commission, Mr. Maddock continued, has 
gone on record favoring air services operated 
by steamship lines to meet foreign competi- 
tion. The House Merchant Marine Commit- 
tee has indicated their concurrence and the 
Senate Commerce Committee is giving the 
matter considerable study. 


Acme Overseas Express 
Opens Downtown N. Y. Branch 


The opening of a new downtown receiv- 
ing station for express-air service on through 
airway bills to Havana, Cuba, has just been 
announced by Acme Overseas Express of 88 
Lexington Avenue, New York City. The 
branch office is at 59 Pearl Street, c/o 
Rosenblatt’s Express, New York City. 
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U. S., States Should Share 
Postwar Airports Costs, 
Believes CAA’s Stanton 


A proposal that the federal and state gov- 
ernments build a huge postwar civil aviation 
system as partners, along the lines worked out 
in creating the national highway system, was 
made last month by Charles I. Stanton, Civil 
Aeronautics Administrator. 

Declaring that if new airports are not to 
create traffic tangles, they must be built in 
accordance with a comprehensive national 
plan, Stanton explained: 

“This is not to say airport building must be 
the exclusive domain of the federal govern- 
ment. The CAA is not making a bid for 
bureaucratic aggrandizement.” 

The CA Administrator spoke at the air 
cargo luncheon sponsored recently by the De- 
troit Board of Commerce and Wayne Univer- 
sity. [See “Food Will Fly’—Pages 15, 18 and 
22—April 1944, Air TRANSPORTATION. ] 

Stanton, in explaining his proposal for 
bringing into existence the thousands of air- 
ports and airport facilities projected for han- 
dling the vastly increased air traffic of postwar 
years, asserted that “if the President and Con- 
gress authorize a federal-aid airport program, 
funds can be apportioned to the states by the 
CAA on the basis of some accepted formula.” 

“As in the federal highway system,” he con- 
tinued, “each state would have to match a 
specified percentage of its quota of federal 
funds. Airport improvement and construction 
projects would be selected and carried out by 
the state’s own aviation agency. Only projects 
fitting the national plan would be eligible for 
federal aid.” 

Stanton revealed that the CAA, in coopera- 
tion with state and local agencies, has already 
begun studies “leading toward preparation of 
a systematic plan for airports.” 

“Airplanes move so fast, and there are so 
many of them even now, that we cannot with 
safety plan even the smallest airport unless we 
take the broadest view of the sky traffic in- 
volved in a wide surrounding area,” he pointed 
out, 

Reviewing the Authority’s work in recent 
years, Stanton said the CAA had been author- 
ized to spend 400 million dollars on airfields 
“certified as necessary to national defense.” 
In a little more than three years, he continued, 
the CAA program “has brought about the con- 
struction or substantial improvement of 519 
airports” and “increased the number of air- 
ports suitable for airline operation from 94 at 
the end of 1940 to 1,085 at the end of 1943.” 

The nation now has about 3,000 airports, he 
said, and added the prediction that air traffic 
of the early postwar years would require about 
6,000 by 1950. 


Air Cargo Shipments 
To Rise After War 


Sharp increases in the use of airplanes for 
cargo shipments, a rise in domestic passenger 
travel and regular trans-oceanic service for pas- 
sengers in the post-war period are a certainty, 
according to a study appearing in the eur. 
rent issue of the Index, published quarterly 
by the New York Trust Company. 

Discussing freight and express service, the 
bank observes: 

“Air transportation has brought about a 
new pattern of economic life and its effect is 
destined to be felt in every line of business, 
Markets will be enlarged and_ substantial 
changes in buying habits and styles are bound 
to result. Since odd items can be secured 
overnight by air, inventories in local ware- 
houses can be reduced and certain raw ma- 
terials now shipped in the unfinished state 
can be processed near their point of origin 
and transported in a finished condition. Per. 
ishable foodstuffs, which in many instances 
reach only a limited market, can tap a vastly 
enlarged market. 

“In the aggregate, these shipments of per- 
ishables, of semj-finished goods, of inventory 
fill-ins, of luxury items and merchandise of an 
emergency character should provide a sub- 
stantial volume of air cargo. New methods 
of packaging cargo can also be expected. They 
should provide important savings in time and 
costs and will profoundly affect the decisions 
of shippers. ‘Research in the field of light, 
tough packaging has already turned each of 
our cargo carriers into the equivalent of sev- 
eral craft,’ says the Office of War Informa- 
tion. ‘Implications for post-war airborne com- 
merce are enormous.’ 

“Heavy goods will generally continue to 
move by surface carriers, where available. 
However, the railroads may seek legislation 
to permit them to employ the air cargo plane 
for feederline purposes, just as the steam cat- 
riers have, in many instances, acquired bus 
and truck lines incidental to their operation. 
Under such an arrangement, planes could be 
used to transport seasonal type goods and 
light cargo to important rai! centers where 
the merchandise could be assemb'ed in car- 
load lots and moved to its ultimate destina- 
tion.” 


Canada Plans Air Route 


Canadian plans for an air route to Central 
and South America by way of Bermuda, Ja 
maica and Balboa, avoiding the United States 
have just been transmitted to Canadian, Brit- 
ish and Bermudian legislators by Arthur 


" Slaght, member of the Canadian Parliament. 


Mr. Slaght said Canada planned an increase 
in maritime trade after the war. 
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Role of Air Commerce 
Studied by Port Authority 


The current and future importance of the 
Port of New York as an area of terminal 
handling of air commerce is emphasized in 
the twenty-third annual report of the Port of 
New York Authority covering the agency’s 
work during 1943. 

The report reveals that studies are being 
made of the adequacy of present and proposed 
airports to serve the future air-borne com- 
merce of the district, and adds that the re- 
sults of these studies are already being util- 
ized as a basis for support of applications for 
new and necessary airline services from the 
Port of New York. 

“It is already evident,” the report declares, 
“that major air routes must make their prin- 
cipal terminals in this district, which taps the 
nation’s largest reservoir of cargo and pas- 
sengers. Residents of the Port District and 
its tributary areas have in the past consti- 
tuted the preponderance of American travel- 
ers abroad, and will doubtless be the chief 
users of the overseas air services of the future. 

“Because of the undoubted importance of 
air commerce in the future, it is essential not 
only that the district be provided with ade- 
quate airports, but also that efficient ter- 


minal methods be provided for the swift and 
ready interchange of cargo and passengers 
between air, rail, ship and motortruck car- 
riers.” 

The report showed graphically that two- 
thirds of all Americans traveling overseas live 
within 250 miles of the Port of New York. 
Of this total, 19 per cent come from the north- 
eastern states; 41 per cent from New York 
State; and 7 per cent from New Jersey. The 
remainder of the country, the report indicated, 
furnishes 33 ner cent. The Port District here, 
it added, now accounts for 25 per cent of all 
domestic air cargo. 


TWA Expands 


Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc. has 
acquired a 20 per cent interest in Hawaiian 
Airlines, Ltd. for more than $300,000, accord- 
ing to a joint announcement made recently 
by Jack Frye, president of TWA, and Stan- 
ley C. Kennedy, president of Hawaiian Air- 
lines. The Hawaiian firm currently has an 
application pending before the CAB for a 
route between Honolulu and the United States 
mainland. Mr. Frye disclosed that TWA is 
withdrawing an application for a certificated 
route from California to Hawaii. 


FLIGHTS FROM MIAMI TO DUTCH WEST INDIES 
AND SOUTH AMERICA « WepNespaYs and SATURDAYS 


SEATS AVAILABLE 


K.L.M. ROYAL DUTCH AIR LINES 


25 YEARS INTERNATIONAL SERVICE 


521 Fifth Awenue, New York 17, N. Y., Mu 2-7894 
Or any Office or Agency of Holland-America Line 
Miami Agents: Air Express International Inc., 
Columbus Hotel Bidg., Tel. 2-1753 
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Overseas Air Cargo 
Seen Assured In 
Decade After War 


The airplane, as a transoceanic carrier, is 
on the verge of general acceptance, William 
A. M. Burden, Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce, told the Foreign Commerce Club of 
New York at its third annual Airline Night 
dinner on May 17 in the Hotel Astor. 

Mr. Burden said that airplanes which will 
be in service from five to ten years after the 
war are already under construction, and added 
that the transoceanic planes now being de- 
signed will be in first line service at least 
until 1952 and maybe much longer. He pre- 
dicted that the post-war planes will be capable 
of keeping a schedule from London to New 
York of between twelve and fifteen hours and 
in the opposite direction of between eighteen 
and twenty-one hours. They will carry be- 
tween forty and sixty passengers in the more 
difficult New York to London direction. 

Discussing the field of cargo transport, Mr. 
Burden said the lowest ton-mile air freight 
rates over the North Atlantic in the first five 
years after the war are expected to be thirty 
cents, or sixty times the present ocean steam- 
ship rates. Taking the larger figure, he added, 
it would cost about $10 to send a 20-pound 
package from London to New York, and to 
send a ton of goods would cost $1,000. These 
rates, he contended, are too high to cut seri- 
ously into steamship transportation. 

In spite of any agreement that may be 
reached on commercial air transit, Mr. Burden 
declared, it seems probable that arrangements 
for the picking up and discharge of traffic will 
continue to be negotiated between govern- 
ments or between governments and companies. 

However, Mr. Burden urged, the principle 
must be established that nations shall not pre- 
vent new international service from starting 
merely because they are not themselves pre- 
pared to run reciprocal services. Future in- 
ternational agreements, he continued, should 
not fix ceilings on the number of schedules 
that can be flown each week or each year. 

“If we are to have sense in transportation,” 
he told his audience, “we must relax the 
countless restrictions which slowed the devel- 
opment of international airlines before the 
war. We must accept the fact that there will 
be competition in air transport as there is in 
all forms of international business. We must 
regulate it, insofar as regulation is necessary, 
as transport enterprise. 

It is to the interest of the nations of the 
world to throw their weight toward the com- 
mercialization of air transportation operations. 

Neither the United States nor any other na- 
tion which allows its air transport to be car- 


ried out by private enterprise need fear that 
it will be overwhelmed by foreign government 
airlines. History is not replete with instances 
of forceful administration or of rapid techni- 
cal progress where government monopolies 
have existed; and those countries which place 
prestige above efficiency may suffer competi- 
tively as a result. If we throw our weight in 
the international scale for the organization of 
air transport along commercial lines, we can 
have confidence that the young Americans 
who make air transport their life work wil] 
have the greatest possible opportunity to carve 
out careers for themselves and to build up a 
new industry which will be of tremendous 
world significance.” 

Harper McNeill, district traffic manager of 
Trans-Canada Airlines, was chairman of the 
committee on arrangements. The committee 
included the following nine airlines serving the 
Port of New York: Trans-Canada Airlines, 
American Airlines, American Export Lines, 
Colonial Airways, Eastern Airlines, Pan Amer- 
ican-Grace Airways, Pan American Airways, 
Transcontinental & Western Air and United 
Air Lines. Cooperating with Mr. McNeill was 
John F. Budd, chairman of the Foreign Com- 
merce Club Speaker’s Committee. 


Kaiser to Build 
5,000 Airports 


Henry J. Kaiser, fabulous ship and airplane 
builder, has disclosed plans for the construe- 
tion and operation of 5,000 airports and land- 
ing strips along the highways of the country. 
Speaking to stockholders of the Brewster 
Aeronautical Corporation at the firm’s annual 
meeting in Long Island City, Queens, Mr. 
Kaiser asserted: 

“Under my plan there will be an airport 
every thirty miles, and a landing strip every 
fifteen miles. The airports and landing strips 
will be completed within six months after con- 
struction begins. It is my hope that arrange- 
ments can be made to put this plan into effect 
promptly after the invasion has been carried 
out and victory assured.” 

Mr. Kaiser, who retired as chairman and 
president of the Brewster Corporation, told 
the company’s stockholders that if no new 
military or naval aircraft business is forth- 
coming the new management might prepare to 
design and build personal planes for civilians 
and even take orders now for delivery after 
the war. 

In connection with plans for the construc- 
tion of the airports, Mr. Kaiser said the pro- 
‘gram would be carried out by a non-profit cor- 
poration expressly to stimulate and encourage 
air travel. 
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Annual Reports Show °43 Gains 
For Eight Domestic Airlines 


The airlines of the United States, with 
valuable experience gained by flying overseas 
for the transport services of the Army and 
Navy, have learned at home how to carry 
roughly twice their prewar business with about 
half their prewar number of planes at a mod- 
est, but satisfactory profit. 

This is the comment of the Air Transport 
Association of America on a tabulation cover- 
ing the annual reports of eight domestic com- 
panies published as of Dec. 31, 1943. The 
tabulation does not cover the operations of 
Pan American Airways, American Export Air- 
lines or twelve other lines whose reports were 
as of June 30, 1943. The data of these air- 
lines, it was said, would affect domestic to- 
tals by not more than 5 to 10 per cent and 
that in a favorable sense. 

“With non-governmental revenue (passen- 
ger and freight) at $84,300,000 and govern- 
mental revenue (mail) at only $20,300,000 
for 1943 these airlines, like almost all others, 
are now a far cry from the days of mail ‘sub- 
sidies,’ the Association reveals. “As against 
payments of some $20,000,000 by the post- 
office to the airlines, the postoffice receives 
approximately $60,000,000 from the sale of 
airmail stamps, a gross profit to the govern- 
ment of 300 per cent on the air operation. 

“This margin to the postoffice is now largely 
to be increased by the increase of air mail 
from a six to an eight-cent basis and the 
consistent reduction of air mail rates of com- 
pensation to the lines by the C A B. The 
rate is now 0.3 mill per pound in general. 
Both passenger and express rates have also 
been reduced during the year though both 
categories show increased revenues, through 
greater patronage. 

“Fear has already been expressed, however, 
that the reduction in all three rate struc- 
tures, passenger, mail and express, will put 
even some of the strongest lines into some red 
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months during the coming year. If the 
stronger companies face such a contingency 
it will be even more serious for the smaller 
companies serving less densely populated ter- 
ritories. In view of the over-all mail picture 
so favorable to the Postoffice Department, 
however, it is considered that a strong case 
could be made before the Civil Aeronautics 
Board to the effect that mail rates had been 
shaved too closely. 

“Another solution to the difficulty lies in 
the return of more transport planes from mili- 
tary duty to the airlines, so that they can 
accept more of the traffic now turned away 
from their reservation counters and mail and 
express platforms.’ 


Plane Market Estimated 


E. Earl Lothrop, manager of the research 
department of the Aeronautical Chamber of 
Commerce, estimates that the total plane mar- 
ket in the United States in the five years after 
the war ends will call for 2,925 commercial 
passenger craft, 2,875 cargo planes and a total 
of 30,000 military planes. Abstaining from 
predicting personal aircraft sales during that 
period, Mr. Lothrop explained: 

“The most expansible market for the plane 
manufacturer is the private flying field. How- 
ever, only 9,500 new private planes can be 
expected during the two years following the 
war’s end, including a doubtful total of 2,500 
helicopters.” 

More definite about airline requirements, 


* Mr. Lothrop said 1,700 new transports, valued 


at $512,000,000, will be required within two 
years after victory. Of these, 100 will be for 
United States international lines and the same 
number more for export. 


FREIGHT 
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WARTIME EX- 
PEDITER—Car- 
go-loading prob- 
lems brought on 
by huge increases 
in cargo since the 
beginning of the 
war have been 
made easy by 
Pennsylvania - 
Central Airlines’ 
development of 
this “Cargoveyer”’ 
—a new conveyer 
which accelerates 
considerably the 
time used in load- 
ing and unload- 
ing planes so that 
vital wartime 
schedules may be 
maintained. 


Giant Transport Sets Mark 


The 40-ton transport, Constellation, streaked 
across the skies last month covering 2,308 
miles from Burbank, Calif., to Washington in 
6 hours, 56 minutes and 15 seconds, to set a 
new transcontinental non-stop speed record. 
At the controls of the silver-winged transport 
plane was Howard Hughes, who set the pre- 
vious record. Jack Frye, president of Trans- 
continental & Western Air, Inc., for which the 
plane was built by Lockheed, made the flight 
as co-pilot. Unofficially, the super-ship aver- 
aged 332.67 miles an hour in its record-break- 
ing trip. The plane is being turned over to 
the Army Transport Command. 


Boston a Focus for 
Future Air Travel 


Boston has been suggested as the logical 
central terminal for all air traffic between 
New England and transoceanic areas, both 
Atlantic and Pacific, by Oswald Ryan, senior 
member of the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

Speaking at a meeting of the Aeronautic 
Association of Boston on May 22, Mr. Ryan 
said, “Boston should be the terminal of 50,000 
transatlantic plane passengers annually after 
the war.” The CAB official, a member of the 
board that will pass on petitions for airline 
routes between Boston and New York and 
Boston and the West now pending, warned 
that air transportation was a national prob- 
lem and “requires a single, unified national 
regulation.” 


CAA Tests Cargo Planes 


Two cargo-transport model airplanes of the 
Army Air Forces are now undergoing tests 
by the Civil Aefonautics Administration to 
determine whether they will be able to go inte 
immediate commercial transport service after 
the war. Results of the tests have not yet 
been made public. It is expected that the 
CAA will also test other Army planes and in- 
form manufacturers, on the basis of test re- 
sults, the changes that will be necessary be- 
fore they can be operated commercially. The 
airlines will know too from these tests what 
planes they can purchase for immediate use, 


La Guardia Urges 
Air Pacts with S. A. 


Mayor LaGuardia of New York City has 
called on the nations of the Western Hemi- 
sphere to “get the jump on the world by a 
reciprocal arrangement for air transportation” 
after the war. 

The Mayor, an ardent advocate of closer 
cultural and commercial ties with Latin 
America, told the first plenary session of the 
Inter-American Development Commission at 
its recent convention at the Waldorf-Astoria 
that a comprehensive agreement on_ inter 
American transportation is one of four major 
problems currently facing that body. Air 
transport, he said, has cut travel distances be- 
tween Latin America and the United States 
from weeks to a few hours and that our big 
bombers can be used after the war to carry 


freight to the nations of the south. There still 


would be need for sea transportation, he 
added, but “air transportation will be of para- 
mount importance.” 


: 
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Feeder Lines Organize 


The promotion of new and improved air- 
ports as part of a general plan to assure de- 
velopment of local airline service is a cardinal 
principle of the newly-organized Feeder Air- 
lines Association, the National Aeronautic 
Association asserts. The group, which seeks 
also to prevent monopoly in air transportation, 
has elected Harry Stringer, vice president of 
All American Aviation, Inc., as chairman of 
its organization committee. Sixteen present 
and prospective feeder operators now enrolled 
come from Tennessee, North and South Caro- 
lina, Delaware, Georgia, California, Illinois, 
the District of Columbia, Virginia, Iowa, Wis- 
consin, Washington, Indiana and New Jersey. 
Headquarters have been established at 1029 
Vermont Avenue, Washington, D. C. 


Indian Aviation Plans 


Provisions for the establishment of an Air 
Transportation Board in India and a ban on 
air transport services not licensed by the 
board are included in a bill amending the 
Indian Aircraft Act of 1934, which has passed 
the Legislative Assembly, the Department of 
Commerce has revealed. 


Among the plans for the post-war devel- 
opment of civil aviation are an increase to 
10,500 miles in air route mileage, and an 
anticipated increase of 1400 per cent in ton 
mileage flown. Daily schedules on main trunk 
lines, linking of lines to join the main trunk 
liens, and extension of main lines to adjacent 
countries are also included in the plans. 

International services under study by the 
government involve the extension of domestic 
lines to Rangoon, Colombo, Kabul, Chung- 
king and possibly cities on the Persian Gulf. 


Air Roads Viewed As 
Private Flying Aids 

A national system of “air roads” is the key 
to the development of large-scale private fly- 
ing after the war, in the opinion of William A. 
Mara, aviation authority. Writing in Plane 
Talk, publication of Consolidated Vultee Air- 
craft Corporation, of which he is an official, 
Mr. Mara advocates 20,000 new strips placed 
ten miles apart in a system of squares which 
cover the country. 

“Inherently, the air is a limitless road which 
runs directly from here to everywhere,” he de- 
clares. “But it will be comparatively useless 
for civilian pilots unless we have many more 
plots of ground available for their take-offs 
and landings.” 

Mr. Mara estimates the cost of the project 
at $90,000,000, and describes an air strip as a 
level piece of grassy land 150 to 200 feet wide, 
and 1,500 to 2,000 feet in length. 

“Along with the air strip,” he adds, “the 
pilot will need a simple system of aerial mark- 
ers or road signs. These will tell him where 
he is at any time, and so permit him to go 
from here to there without learning a compli- 
cated system of navigation.” 


Mid-Continent Board Re-elected 


All members of the board of directors of Mid- 
Continent Airlines of Kansas City, Mo., were 
re-elected to office for the ensuing year. Named 
again to membership on the board were W. 
W. Howes of Washington; Theodore Law, 
Tulsa; Milton McGreevy and J. W. Miller, 
Kansas City; J. A. Zock of New York and 
G. D. Murdoch, Los Angeles. Mr. Zock was 
re-elected chairman of the board. Other 
officers include Mr. Miller, president; J. C. 
Collins, vice-president and secretary; J. A 
Cunningham, vice-president, operations; C. A. 
Wicks, treasurer and assistant secretary; and 
Martha Knecht, assistant treasurer. 
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T° Robert F. Black, president of the White 
Motor Company, who was elected a direc- 
tor of the Pennsylvania Central Airlines Cor- 
poration. Mr. Black 
has been head of 
the White Motor 
Company since 
1935. Prior to his 
afhliation with the 
White firm, he was 
head of the Brock- 
way Motor Truck 
Corporation, and 
served also as vice 
president of the 
Mack organization. 
Mr. White is ex- 
pected to bring to 
his new affiliation a 
broad background 
of knowledge of 
transportation prob- 
lems and facilities, many of which can be ap- 
plied to aviation. Mr. Black is also a former 
member of the National War Labor Board 
and ‘director of the Automotive Council for 
War Production. 


Robert F. Black 


T° Frank C. Dyer, superintendent of com- 

munications for Braniff Airways at Dallas, 
Texas, who has been named in charge of prep- 
arations for the operation of Aerovias Braniff, 
S.A., a Mexican airline. In Mexico, Mr. Dyer 
will organize the training, installation of 
equipment, selection of personnel and the de- 
velopment of operations necessary to carry 
out the new program. 

Joining Braniff in 1935 as communications 
engineer, Mr. Dyer has been with the company 
for nine years. He was made superintendent 
of communications at the Dallas base in Janu- 
ary, 1942. Prior to joining Braniff, Mr. Dyer 
was employed by the Dallas School of Avia- 
tion at Love Field. 


O Mario Molina, who recently joined 
TACA Airways Agency, Inc., as traffic 
representative for the New York office. 
Prior to his TACA affiliations Mr. Molina 
was Mexico’s Consul-honorary to the Republic 
of Panama. Before serving in this diplomatic 
status he was manager of the former Trans- 


portes Aereos Mexicanos in Meridan, Yueg- 
tan, Mexico. Mr. Molina has had many years 
of aviation experience in both Mexico and 
the United States. 


O Harlan P. 

Hallock who has 
been appointed to 
the position of traf- 
fic supervisor in 
New York City for 
American Airlines, 
Inc. Hallock will 
have supervision 
over representatives 
of passenger traffic, 
cargo and publicity 
in New York. 


Harlan P. Hallock 


if bra Melvin T. Brockman on his recent ap- 
pointment as manager of air-truck service, 
air cargo department, United Air Lines, In 
his new capacity, 
Brockman will repre- 
sent United on the sur- 
face transportation 
committee of Ar 
Cargo, Inc. 
Brockman joined 
United a year ago as 
area manager for the 
air cargo department 
in Chicago. He is a 
graduate of LaSalle 
Extension University 
and the College of Ad- 
vanced Traffic, where 
he currently is an in- 
structor of a specialized 
course on Air Transportation. Prior to join- 
ing the airline, he was district sales manager 
in Chicago for the Plaza Express Co., Inc., and 
a director of the Business Development Sec- 
tion of the Central Motor Freight Association. 
He is on the board of directors of the Junior 
Traffic Club of Chicago and chairman of that 
organization’s Air and Express Committee. 


Melvin T. Brockman 


re Sylvester J. (Spec) Roll, for the past 
four years General Manager of Compania 
de Aviacion Pan American Argentina in 
Buenos Aires, who has been named Assistant 
to the General Traffic Manager of Pan Ameti- 
can Airways with headquarters in New York. 

Mr. Roll, who since his graduation in 1923 
from Georgetown University has spent most 
of his time abroad, is a veteran in foreign 


-service. For two years he represented the 


United States as Vice Consul and Assistant 
Trade Commissioner in Sweden, then became 
connected with banking interests and moved 
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successively to Mexico, Paris, and later other 
cities in Kurope. 

Following several years’ experience as U. S. 
Trade Commissioner in Colombia, Roll joined 
Pan American Airways in 1933 and became 
special representative for the company in Bo- 
gota for five years during the course of nego- 
tiations with SCADTA, the Colombian air- 
line (later to be nationalized, renamed 
AVIANCA, and affiliated with Pan American). 

Before becoming General Manager of Com- 
pania de Aviacion Pan American Argentina 
he spent two years in Venezuela and the 
Caribbean area as Commercial Representa- 
tives for Pan American Airways. 


T. C. Sullivan 


J. W. Barr 


O Joseph M. Barr, Assistant General 

Manager of the Chance Vought Aircraft 
Division of United Aircraft Corporation, who 
has been named Manager of the Export De- 
partment of the Corporation. He assumed his 
duties early this month. 

Mr. Barr joined Chance Vought Aircraft 
in 1932 as Assistant Auditor. After serving 
in various capacities with the Chance Vought 
and Exports divisions, he was named factory 
manager of Vought-Sikorsky Aircraft division 
in 1940. Two years later he became Assis- 
tant General Manager at Vought-Sikorsky and 
when the two divisions were reconstituted as 
Sikorsky Aircraft and Chance Vought Air- 
craft, he continued with the latter as Assis- 
tant General Manager. 

Last winter Mr. Barr made a two-months 
tour of South and Central America studying 
at first-hand the aircraft situation in the vari- 
ous countries. 

He was born in Joliet, Illinois, and was 
graduated from the Wharton School of Busi- 
ness Administration of the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

The appointment of T. C. Sullivan as assis- 
tant to the President of United has also just 

mn announced. Mr. Sullivan attended the 
University of California in Berkeley. After 
anumber of years with the Wall Street News, 
he joined the staff of the Wall Street Journal 


in 1935, writing on aviation. He joined Vultee 
Aircraft, Inc., in 1940 as assistant to the presi- 
dent and secretary of the corporation. 


O Alfred B. Bennett, noted aviation ex- 
pert, flyer and authority who has been 

appointed Director of Post-War Sales for the 
Aeronca Aircraft Corp., 
Middletown, Ohio. 

Bennett is a gradu- 
ate of the University of 
Pennsylvania where he 
majored in economics, 
but his burning desire 
to sell airplanes con- 
sumed all else. Reai- 
izing that in order to 
be a good salesman one 
must know his product, 
he went to the Army’s 
Brooks Field to learn 
yd fly. beige ~— more . 
than tons of determina- fred 
tion, in 1931 he estab- a > 
lished his own flying field near his home re- 
plete with students and a “Grasshopper” 
plane that was held together virtually with 
rubber bands, chewing gum and lots of spirit. 

His energies expended in teaching, the 
genuine aviation enthusiast eventually proved 
the soundness of his theories of helping those 
who could barely afford to fly. In this aura 
of aviation horse-sense, Al Bennett has made 
a specialty of showing boys how to get started 
in aviation. His shining example was build- 
ing an airport in a small town. 


O Tolbert A. Rice, assistant to the mana- 

ger of the Atlantic Division, Pan American 
Airways, who has been named district mana- 
ger for the United 
Kingdom and_ Eire, 
with headquarters at 
Pan American’s offices 
in London. 

Rice, who joined Pan 
American in _ 1940, 
serving at Wake 
Island and Manilla, 
was airport manager 
at Singapore, being 
evacuated a few days 
before the British col- 
ony fell to the , Japa- 
nese, January, 1942. In 
a series of flights across Tolbert A. Rice 
the Indian mainland, 
he established contact with Pan American 
operations that led him to the west coast of 
Africa. It was here that he performed a spe- 
cial assignment for the Atlantic Division 
Manager, John C. Leslie. 

A graduate of the U. S. Naval Academy in 
1935, Rice served as pilot in the lighter-than- 
air branch of the fleet. 
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Te Howard B. Dean, vice president of the 
Pan American World Airways System, who 
has just been appointed to the administrative 
charge of the com- 
pany’s 48,000-mile sys- 
tem of air transport 
routes in Latin Amer- 
ica. Associated in both 
the manufacturing and 
transport phases of 
aviation for the past 
fifteen years, Mr. Dean 
joined the Pan Ameri- 
can organization § in 
1942. As a partner in 
Struthers & Dean, for 
twenty years members 
of the New York Stock 
Exchange, he served as Howard B. Dean 
governor of the ex- 
change for two terms, and as chairman of the 
committee of member firms. 

In his new position, Mr. Dean, who is also 
a vice president and director of Pan Ameri- 
can-Grace, succeeds Evan E. Young, vice presi- 
dent and a director of Pan American Air- 
ways, who is retiring from active duty after 
fifteen years with the international airline. 

Recently all American-flag air transport 
operation in the Latin American field was 
consolidated into a single division, with Wil- 
bur R. Morrison, vice president, with head- 
quarters at Miami, in charge of operations. 

The Latin American services to date have 
operated some 65,000,000 miles, carried over 
600,000 passengers, and have delivered nearly 
65,000,000 ton-miles of mail and cargo. 


O R. C. Wright, 

*new assistant trea- 
surer of United Air 
Lines. Mr. Wright is 
one of the veterans of 
air transportation in 
this country, having 
started with the air 
mail service at Omaha 
in 1924, and having 
continued on with 
predecessor companies 
of United Air Lines as 
they took over opera- 
tion of the original 
transcontinental air- R, C. Wright 
way. He is a native of 
Bement, Ill., and was auditor of disburse- 
ments prior to his latest promotion. 


O Hayes Dever, assistant to C. Be- 

dell Monro, president of the Pennsylvania- 
Central Airlines, who has just been named 
secretary of the airline. 


O Lawrence H. Cooper, former director of 
field operations of Consolidated Vuitee 
Aircraft Corp. at San Diego, now named man- 
ager of the Elizabeth City (N. C.) Division. 


T° Captain J. Lindsay Rood, who has been 
appointed chief pilot, Canadian Goyer. 
ment Trans-Atlantic Air Services, operated 
by Trans-Canada Air 
Lines. Capt. Rood, one 
of the T.C.A. veterans, 
who entered service in 
1937, was born in Ber- 
wick, N. S., and edu- 
cated in the public 
and high schools there 
and in Dalhousie Uni- 
versity. He began fly- 
ing in 1929 with the 
R.C.A.F. at Camp Bor- 
den and was later asse- 
ciated with the Halifax 
Aero Club and _ the ; 
Cape Breton Flying Cape. J. L. Rood 
Club. Before joining 
T.C.A., he was with the British Airways Lim. 
ited, flying the Croydon-Stockholm route. 


T° G. M. Williams, senior vice-president, on 
his election to the board of directors of 
Curtiss-Wright Corp. A veteran figure in the 
aviation and automotive industries, Williams 
joined Curtiss-Wright last July after serving 
since 942 as assistant to the board chairman 
of the board of Consolidated-Vultee Aircraft 
Corp. on leave of absence from Russell Manu- 
facturing Co., of which he has served as 
president since 1934. 


O Edward Curtis Wells, chief engineer for 

Boeing Aircraft Co. and “the man whose 
aviation engineering wizardry has been one 
of the major factors in the development of 
the four-engined plane,” on being named by 
the Seattle Junior Chamber of Commerce as 
“Seattle’s Young Man of the Year” and win- 
ner of the Seattle Distinguished Service Key, 
given annually since 1931 by the Junior C. of 
Ge 


O James P. Dean, with United Air Lines’ 

New York traffic office for the past 0 
years, on his new post as district traffic rep 
resentative at Hartford. The appointment 1s 
seen as recognition of Hartford’s increasing 
importance as an air transportation and war 
production center. 


Fe Louis F. Czufin who joined the trafhe 
advertising department of Pan American 
Airways as advertising production managet. 
A specialist in the mechanical phase of 
graphic arts processes, he succeeds Kenneth 
C. Gunter who has been appointed acting ad- 
vertising manager. 

A graduate of Columbia University and 4 
native of Taunton, Mass., Mr. Czufin was 
formerly associated with Murray Breeze As 
sociates and Street & Finney. 
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6,000 Airports Seen for 
Post-War Air Traffic 


yp amaag that expected air traffic in 
the early post-war years will require 
about 6,000 airports, or twice the present 
number, Charles I. Stanton, administrator of 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration, advises 
businessmen who pride themselves on being 
foresighted to start some “balance-sheet” 
thinking about airports. 

Writing in the May issue of Domestic Com- 
merce, monthly publication of the Department 
of Commerce, Mr. Stanton reveals that in 
communities all over the country there is evi- 
denec of proposals for super air terminals 
intended to make the location in question 
the aviation center of the nation. 

Cities today, Mr. Stanton says, do not seem 
to be heading for a repetition of the mistakes 
made in early airport development, which 
were largely the result of underestimating 
the aviation potential. 

“If anything,” he points out, “they are 
leaning toward building airports of size and 
cost which take very strong imagination to 
justify. 

“We are not so much worried about pos- 
sible overbuilding, however, as we are about 
the fact that many of us are too ready to go 
ahead and build without adequate attention 
to over-all planning.” 

Mr. Stanton calls attention to the compli- 
cations which may arise when a community 


(Trade Mark) 


undertakes to spot half a dozen or more air- 
fields, which a big city will have to do to 
accommodate private and commercial post- 
war traffic. 

“It is evident,” he adds, “that if new air- 
ports are not to create traffic tangles they must 
be built in accordance with comprehensive 
national and local planning.” 

Congress, in the Civil Aeronautics Acts of 
1938, directed the administrator of the C.A.A. 
to make a nation-wide survey of airport needs. 
As a result of this Congress authorized a 
building program which ultimately totaled 
$400,000,000 and provided more than 500 ad- 
ditional modern airports. The benefit of the 
experience acquired by the C.A.A. on this 
big job is offered in states, cities, counties 
and other potential airport sponsors. One 
suggestion is that the federal government and 
the State governments become partners in 
building the nation’s post-war civil airport 
system. 


Northeast Airlines 


Moves to East Boston 


East Boston’s Logan Airport has just be- 
come the new home for the Atlantic Division 
terminal of Northeast Airlines. The ter- 
minal was formerly located at Presque Isle. 

The move, Northeast’s President Paul F. 
Collins believes, will facilitate consolidation 
of its over-ocean transport of air cargo for 
the Army with Northeast’s commercial opera- 
tions. 


ee 


lous. 


Custom House Brokers 


New York Office: 40 Exchange Place 
Telephone: BOwling Green 9-2676 


AIR EXPRESS INTERNATIONAL AGENCY, INC. 


Specialists since 1935 in handling of all types of 


AIR SHIPPING 


Foreiqn Freight Forwarders 


New Orleans Office: Canal Bidg. Miami, Fic., Come NO A E Jet Ave. 
Telephone: Raymond 8408 lephone: M jami 3-479 


"Tel 


Cable Address “Airsecex" 
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International Express and Mail Tables 


Express rates quoted are from U. S. interna- 
tional airport of departure and are based on 
the latest prevailing tariffs. Shippers are 
warned, however, that they are subject to 
change. 


Bb—Bangor, Me. 
Bro—Brownsville, Tex. 
Bw—Boston, Mass. Mia—Miami 

Cg—Chicago No—New Orleans 
Cub—Cut Bank, Mont. oy York 

Eo—El Paso q—San Diego 

Fv—Fort Worth Ste—Seattle 


International Air Express is subject to two 
charges: one a charge per pound weight or 
measurements at carrier’s option (200 cu. in. 
to the pound of weight), the other a charge 
per $100 of valuation. The two must be added 
on any shipment to determine the cost. Neither 
includes insurance, which may be purchased 
by the shipper from the carrier or otherwise. 

Priorities: The air carriers warn all ship- 
pers that express traffic, both U. S. Govern- 
ment and commercial, is so heavy that no 
guarantee can be given that any shipment will 
depart on any particular plane unless it en- 
joys U. S. priority. Otherwise it will depart, 


Gf—Grand Forks, N. D. 
i_gs—Los Angeles 


in relation to other shipments, in the order 
received at the international airport used, sub 
ject to wartime limitations. Pick-up service 
without extra charge now is available for all 
international air express. For shipments for- 
warded via Pan American Airways, a “Ship- 
per’s Letter of Instructions” is prepared and 
accompanies shipment to local R.E.A. office, 
where the PAA Airwaybill is prepared. (On 
cargoes to be shipped via American Export 
Airlines, Inc., shippers should contact “Ship- 
per’s Service,” Room 920, 25 Broadway, New 
York, HAnover 2-9144.) 

Internationa! air carriers whose schedules 
and rates are included here are indicated by 
the letter following the symbol for the airport: 

A—Americah Airlines. 
C—Colonial Air Lines. 


E—American Export Airlines. 
EA—Express Aero Inter-Americano, 


S. A. 

K—KLM-Royal Dutch Air Lines. 
NE—Northeast Airlines. 
NW—Northwest Airlines, Inc. 

P—Pan American Airways System and 

affiliates. 

T—Trans-Canada Air Lines. 

U—United Air Lines. 

W—wWestern Air Lines. 
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= RATES ° 

= 
BE Sader » 
ee 3i\. {s = 
Destination as 3 is 3 Depart a 
— - . 
sw ia ies = 

LATIN-AMERICA LINES 
Anti!la, Cuba.......... Mia P| .24|.17|Su,M,F,Sa_ |.10 
Antofagasta, Chile... .. Mia P|} 1.26 | .45 MW, .F, |.40 
oa 

$ No P| 1.34 |.45 | T,Th,F,Sa 40 
= Bro P| 1.34 |.45 | M,T,W,Th,Sa| .40 
. les P| 1.95 | .45 | M,T,W,F,Su | .40 
Aracaju, Brazil....... ia P| 1.26 |.45 | Su 40 
$ No P| 1.71 |.45| Sa .40 
° Bro P| 1.71 |.45 | F 40 
~ P| 2.28 |.60 | Th 40 
Areia Branca, Brazil....| Mia P| 1.24 |.45 | T,W,Sa 40 
se No P| 1.56 |.45 | M,T,F 40 
¥0 Bro P| 1.56 | .45 | Su,M,Th .40 
* + P| 2.13 | .45 | Su,W,Sa .40 
Arequipa, Peru........ ja P; 1.23 |.45 | Dly .30 
> No P| 1.26 |.45 | M,T,Th,F,Sa | .30 
. Bro P| 1.26 |.45 | Dly .30 
2 Legs P| 1.93 | .45 | Dly .30 
Arica, Chile........... Mia P} 1.25 |.45 | M,W,Th,F,Sa| .40 
_ No P| 1.26 |.45|T,Th,F,Sa | .40 
“ Bro P| 1.26 |.45 | M,T,W,Th,Sa| .40 
+ Les P| 1.94 |.45 | M,T,W,F,Su | .40 
Aruba, N. W.I........|— P| via Mjarac\aibo, Ven. we 
° MiaK)| .71 | .45*| We,Sa 25 


= RATES 8 
3 ¥ 

si\. | 
Destination ae 4 ag} Depart : 
sa | é iés 2 
Asuncion, Para......... Mia P| 1.73 |.45 | Th,Sa 40 
3 No 1.86 |.45 | Tu,F 4 
_ Bro P| 1.86 |.45 | T,Th a 
* P| 2.43 |.60 | MW 
are APRS Lote ce achiaces cons 

See Sao Salvador) 

Balboa, Canal Zone....| Mia P| .76 |.35 | Dly AS 
,: No P| .90|.35 | M,T,Th,F,Sa}.i5 
° Bro P| .90 |.35 | Di lb 
is Lgs P| 1.45 | .45 | Diy 4b 
Baracoa, Cubs Fee Mis P| .28 |.20 | Diy 2 
a ona, ‘enezuela.. . a P ° y « 
° No P| 1.17 |.45 | M,T,Th,F,Sa|.2 
. Bro P| 1.17 |.45 | Dly 3B 
” Les 1.78 |.45 | Dly 4% 
B uilla, Columbia.| Mia K| .85 | .50* 3% 
via Kingston. ....... Mia P| .61 |.35 | Su,Tu,W,F |.3 
via Balboa.......... Bro P|} 1.03 | .35 y 35 
No Pj 1.03 |.35 | M,T,Th,F,Sa |.35 
“ Lgs P| 1.59 |.35 | Dly 3 
Bauru, Brasil.......... Mia P| 1.58 |.45 | T,Sa 40 
No P| 1.71 |.45 | M,F 4 
. Bro P| 1.71 |.45 | Su,Th r) 
« Les P| 2.28 |.65 | Sa, # 
Belem, Brazil (See Para)|.......|...... re we 
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—s 
* RATES : : RATES é 
se 
es fi ° < 
Se é igs 2] sa | & iés = 
Bello-Horizonte, Brazil..) Mia P| 1.65 |.45 ih 4 beaten Ft } Cristobal, Canal Zone... ag 4 * oo 4 . | 
u ° . . ate o . 
‘ No P| 2.13 |.45 | M,T,Th,F\Sa |.35 “ Bro P| 92 | 35 a - ‘15 
: ro ee ME TNF 10 Hl Cucace, Eousdor.......| Min P| 1.08 (38 |SeWF [30 
uu -20 fT] Cuenca, Ecuador....... 1a i ; ju, j 
‘ Les P| 2.69 |.60 | M.T,W,Th, Be No P| 1.15 |.45 T The 30 
Bonaire, N. W. I — P| vis Mlaraclaibo, Ven = « at | 176 $s seth 3 
te Sane MiaK| .75 |.45°| WeSa |.25 fl Curacao, N. W.I — P| vis Miaraclaibo, Vea 
Buenos Aires, Argentina.| Mia P| 1.56 |.45 | Dly 40 Be een era Mia K | 0.73 | .45* W,Sa. j 25 
‘ No P| 1.70 |-45 | M.T,Th,F,Sa|.40 |] Curityba, Brasil... Mia P| 1.60 |.45 Su,W,ThF 40 
: infiigiale [sy Be Fam lacrarr | 
Cali, Col. via Balboa. . . Ma P| 7:30 | 35 Diy 35 : Lge P 2.58 |.60 | Su,M,T.Th |.40 
. = . 1.03 | .35 na ane -40 David, Panama Puneiaae ia P| .82 |.35 | Diy 15 
: ge P| 1.80 48 | Dip of Bo P| 68 (38|Di | a8 
Camaguey, Cuba....... Mia P| .26 |.20 | Diy 10 * Lgs P| 1.38 |.45 | Dly 15 
« Mia K| 0.23 |.25"| We,Sa -10 ]] Esmeraldas, Ecuador...| Mia P| .99 |.35 | Su .30 
Camocim, Brazil....... Sab ck > See: 40 = No P| 1.11 |.45 | Sa .80 
: No P 180 As Seth, ooest see 40 . Bro P Lit 45 a ~ 
: Digs P| 2.08 (48 [20220222140 | Plorianopoti, Brasil... Mia P| 168 [48 [Suwar [40 
Campeche, Mexico... Mia P| 41 |.20 | Su,W.F 10 “ No P| 2.11 |.45 | T,Th,Sa 40 
: No P 41 20 M.T,Th,F.Sa 10 « Bro P 2.11 |.45 | M,W.F “0 
ro ‘ 2 y 8 * ? f 3 
. s P| 1.00 |.35 | Dly 10 |] Fort de France, Martin- exh isn ae Mea 
Campo Grande, Brazil... ag 1s ¢ iy s NS oe eee gh a » e = 
: Bro P 1-61 4s Sa,Th 40 . Bro P| 1.16 | 45 | Sa 15 
18 |. 78 |. 15 
Canavieiras, Brazil ....| Mia P| 1.33 |.45 | Su,T 40 gre aot i 
, No P 1-81 45 M.Sa 40 Forte ese, Brasil PETES Mia P| 1.23 |.45 M,T.W.Th, 40 
Sie: 2:38 -60 | Sa,Th 40 No P| 1.54 |.45 MTS 4 | 
‘aracas, Venezuela a Gua (2 LE See eae ny" . : ; 
Cunvelles, Brasil. Mia P)"T'36 aaa 40 | wate raat Sed 82 ave 
4 0 A ks eee 40 . Les P| 2.10 |.45|MW,Th,F, |.40 ' 
. Bro P 1-85 |-4B |... ose “ Georgetown, British oo vl elactene = 
Cayenne, Fr. Guiana...|Mia P| 1.02 |.35 | Diy 30 RP IEA No P| 1.24 | 45 | Diy 30 
- 4 1.3 M.T,Th,F,Se 2 Bro P| 1.24 |.45 | M,T,Th,F,Sa | .30 
. ‘ ly 30 } : : Les P| 1.88 |.45 | Dly .30 
Lgs P| 1.91 |.45 | Dly .30 |] Guadalajara, Mexico...| Bro P| .43 |.20 | Diy 30 
Cayo Mambi, Cuba....| Mia P| 26 |.20 | Dly 10 - Les P| .59 |.35 | Dly 10 
sa Chetumal, Mexico... Mia P| 55 |.35 | W,F 10 }] Guantanamo, Cuba....} Mia P| 28 |.20 | Dly 10 
ik Bf) 1a laa [pp Cem Coca aera le 
¥ . Lgs P| 1.04 |.35 | W.Sa 10 - Bro P| (53/35 | MT-Th.FSa | 12 
: Chiclayo, Peru......... Mia P| 1.11 |.45 | Diy 30 . P| 1.08 |.45| Diy’ "" |.12 
: : No P 1.19 45 M,T,Th,F.Sa 30 Guayaquil, Ecuador... Mia P 1.04 |.35 Diy 12 
ro ; ; y : me 7) 1.15 | .45 ly ‘ 
z ae Lgs P| 1.81 |.45 | Di ‘30 . B 
| Cienfuegos, Cuba... ... Mia P| .20 |.17 T,W,Tb,F.Su 10 « Lge P er 3 so 30 
") C.del Carmen, Mexico..| Mia P| .45 |.20 | Su,W, .10 ]] Havana, Cuba........ Mia P| .20 |.17 30 
“ z No P| .45 |.20 | M,T,Th,F,Sa |.10 . ‘|MiaEA} .20 |.18 10 
4 " ad 2 = py = Hermos illo, Mexico... . wa = * 4 
As. Ciudad Trujillo, D. R... Mia P i 20, Diy 10 Iguassu Falls, Brazil... Mia P 1.69 45 10 
Cochabamba, Bolivia...| Mia P| 1.26 | 45 | W.Sa 35 “ Bro P| 1.91 | 48 “40 
bb : o P| 1.35 |.45 | TuF 35 “ Lgs P| 2.48 | 60 40 
| ; ed 1.35 |.45 MTh * Ixtepec, Mexico........| Mia P| .76 | .35 40 
' : 8 : ‘ u, : : 
ib Concepcion, Bolivia....| Mia P| 1.31 |.45 | Sa 35 ‘ Bro P| a1 | 20 10 
45 ; Bro P| 1a (46 | Th a ie _ 
. i 4 ; Les P| .89 |.35 
| 3 , Les P| 2.03 | 45 | W 35 
4 Cordoba, Argentina....| Mia P| .149 |.45 40 ig 
% 4 No P| 1.63 |.45 | M,T,Th,F,Sa |.40 |] Joao Pessoa, Brazil... Mia P| 1.25 |.45 40 
F ; igs P| 2:99 | 48 | Diy + ie sae Bro P| Les | a8 | aR 
x Coro, Venezuela... Mia P| .74 |.35 | M,7,W,F,Su |.25 “ lon P| 2.20 3 40 
a3 : No P HM 45 MTT .FSa 2 Kingston, Jamaica... Mia P 30 Be, T.W,Th.FSu 10 ‘ 
m . A . 1a F a ‘ 
4 . Lgs P| 1.69 |.45 | Dly 25 La Guaira, Venezuela...| Mia P|} .81 |.35 | M,W,F,Sa 25 
Corumba » Brazil. ..... Mia P| 1.41 |.45 | T,Sa 40 2 MiaK| .75 |.45*) W,Sa 25 
o| me Plies ian Sy: Be P| 18 | [Bo 
a , i ‘ : ro g . é 
wafers Les P| 2.13 |.45 | Sa.W 40 “ Lgs P| 1.75 |.45 Diy 25 
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ye ay 
: 6 $ | RATES i 
$2 4 32/25 ; 
< = — = 
se = sw i c |ts 3 
La Paz, Bolivia........ Mia 1. Su,Tu,W,Sa | .35 Oruro, Bolivia......... Mia P| 1.26 |.45 | Su,T,WSa 195 
“ No 1 M,T,F,Sa 35 No P| 1.33 |.45 .T,F.Sa . 
« 1. Su,M,Th,F 35 ® Bro P| 1.33 |.45 Su,M,ThF [35 
« 1 Su,W,Th,F 35 “ Les P| 1.95 |.45 | Su,W,Th, 3 
Lian, Peeve... .... 265% 1. Diy -30 }} Panama City, Panama..| (See Blalboa, |C.Z. 
6 1. M,T,Th,F,Sa | .30 Para (Belem), Brazil....| Mia P| 1.13 |.45 4” 
“ 1. Diy 30 . No P| 1.34 |.45 | M.T.ThFSal a 
. 1. Dly .30 bd Bro P| 1.34 |.45 y 40 
Loja, Ecuador......... 1. Su,W,F .30 e Lgs P| 1.95 |.45 | Dly f) 
s - T,Th,Sa 30 }] Paramaribo, Sur Mia P| .97 |.35 | Dly » 
id 1. M,W,F .30 « Mia K| 1.21 |.60*} Sa e ] 
« 1 Su,T,Th 30 6 No P| 1.25 | .45 | M,T,Th,FSa] 30 
Maceio, Brazil......... 6 Su,M,T,Th,Sa| 40 e Bro P| 1.25 |.40 | Dly 0 
. 1 MTF Se 40 - ape \s P 1.90 45 Diy 2” 
. 5. , th, ,Sa,ou Parnahy _ er ia 1.21 4 enna . 1.40 
“ - 2 oe = =~ 4 “a [ 1.40 
Managua, Nicaragua : y : ® ro 1.48 |.4 4.0 
“ 5 M,T,Th,F,Sa |. 12 « Les Pi 2.06 1.48}... <2. 40 
= , Dy 12 Point a Pitre, 
“ ? DI 12 Guadeloupe. ....... Mia P|} 66 | 35 | Su Mb 
Manaos, Brazil. ....... .. >? 40 « No P|} 98|35|M BT 
S 1. M,F 40 of Bro P| 1 14] 45 | Su lb 
e ¥: Su,Th 40 « Lgs P| 1 74 | 45 | Sa lb 
« 2 W,Sa 40 |] Port au Prince, Haiti...) Mia P| 37 | 20 | Dly 10 
Manta, Ecuador....... 1 Th,Sa .30 “ MiaK| .39 | 35*] Sa BT 
e 1 F Port of Spain, Trinidad.| Mia P| .79 |.35 | Dly Ib 
ba 1. T,Th ” Mia K | 1.00 | .55*| W,Sa ib 
ot 5. M,W 1 No P|} 1.20 |.45 | M,T,Th,F,Sa |.15 
Mansanillo, Cuba. ..... ; Diy . Bro P|} 1.20 | 45 | Dly 15 
Maracaibo, Veneguela. M,T,W,F,Su « Lgs P| 1.81 |.45 | Diy Mb 
. 25 Porto Alegre, Brazil....] Mia P| 1.70 |.45 | T,W,Th,F 4 
« M,T,Th,F,Sa | .25 7 Sa,S 
. Diy 25 . No P| 2.19 |.45 | M,T,Th,F,Sa |.40 
. Diy 25 e Bro P| 2.19 |.45 | M,T,W,Th, |.40 
Maturin, Venesuela. . . . ; Diy .25 F.Su 
« M,T,Th,F,Sa | .25 “ Lgs P| 2.75 |.60 | M,T,W,Th, |.40 
s ; Dly 25 Sa,Su 
re i ; Diy 25 I] Preston, Cuba........ Mia P| .24|.17 | Dly 10 
Mazatlan, Mexico...... Dly -10 ]] Puerto Suarez, Bolivia..| Mia P| 1.41 |.45 | Sa % 
e ; DI .10 “ No P| 1.56 |.45/|¥ 3% 
Medellin, Colombia. .. . 1. Su,T,W,F 35 “ Bro P| 1.56 |.45 | Th 3% 
eee as . Lgs P} 2.13 |.45 | W = 
Medellin, Colombia. . . . 1. ito, Ecuador... .... Mia P| .97 |.35 | Diy ; 
(via ‘. T,F,Sa 35 ~ « No P| 1.09 |.45 | M,T,Th,F,Sa }.30 
~ a 1. M,Th,F 35 * Bro P| 1.09 |.45 | Dly 0 
y 3 Su,W,Th 35 “ Lgs P| 1.68 |.45 | Dly 0 
Mendoza, Argentina. ... 1. M,W,Th,Sa |.40 I] Recife (Pernambuco), 
e 1. T,F,Sa 40 _ ERR: Mia P| 1.26 |.45 | Su,M,T,\W, |. 
« 1. M,T,Th,Sa |.40 Th,Sa 
’ 2. M,W,F,Su | .40 « No P| 1.65 |.45|M,T,FSa {40 
Merida, Mexico........ ; Su,W,F . Bro P| 1.65 |.45 | Su,M,T,Th, |. 
s M,T,Th,F,Sa Sa 
* = d “ Lgs P| 2.21 |.45 | Su,M,W,Th, |. 
— y , 
Mexicali, Mexico....... Dly Rio de Janeiro... ..... Mia P| 1.50 |.45 | Su,T,W,Th, |.40 
Mexico City, Mexico. . . Su,W,F : F,Sa 
. M,T,Th,F,Sa |. “ No P| 1.98 |.45 | M,T,Th,F,Sa |.40 
3 Diy ; “ Bro P| 1.98 |.45 | M,T,W,Th, |. 
s Dly F,Su 
* Dly . Lgs P| 2.54 |.60 | Su,M,T,W, |. 
Mexico City, Mexico. . . Dly h,Sa 
E Dly Robore, Bolivia........| Mia P| 1.38 | 45 | Sa 3 
Sr : Diy “ No P| 1.51 |.45|F 35 
Minatitlan, Mexico... .. Su,W,F ‘ « Bro P| 1.51 |.45 | Th ri 
‘ M,T,Th,F,Sa |. “ Les P| 2.08 | 45 |W 3 
” Diy ; Salinas, Ecuador....... Mia P| 1.05 |.35 | Th,Sa 0 
; Diy : No P| 1.15 |.45|T,F » 
Monterrey, Mexico..... Dly ” Bro P|} 1.15 |.45 | T.Th 0 
. Diy . Les P| 1.75 |.45 | MW » 
r Dly Salta, Argentina....... Mia P| 1. 45 | Su,T,F 40 
’ Diy No P| 1.45|.45|M,ThSa |. 
Montevideo, Uruguayt..|.......)......]. 0.0)... 0.0c0euc. - Bro P| 1.45 |.45|Su,W.F |. 
Nassau, Bahamas. ..... Dly ex Su,W |. “ Lgs P! 2.03 |.45 | T,Th,Sa a 
Natal, Brasil......... M,T,W,Th,Sa eee : ; : with 
os .T,F,Sa * These rates are only due if consignments are shipped 
. ek declared value. . 
Su,) a : F uenos- 
: "’"* t Shipments for Montevideo must be assessed rates to 
Oaxaca, Mexico........ = -o * Aires plus 55¢ per 2 lbs. or fraction thereof (min. 55c) for for- 
. $u,T.Th warding by other carrier to Montevideo, plus $1.10 per shipment 
. M,W,Sa transfer charge at Buenos Aires. ee 


— 
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7 % 


Destination 
fan igucio, Bolivia. .. . 


San Jose, Bolivia....... 
. 


San Jose, Costa Rica. . . 


San Juan, Puerto Rico. . 


Santa Cruz, Bolivia. . . . 


Santiago, Chile... ..... 
« 


Santiago, Cuba. ....... 
Sao Luis, Brasil........ 


Sao Paulo, Brazil... ... 


Sao Salvador, Brazil... . 
(Bahia) 


s 
St. Johns, Antigua... .. 
British West Indies... 


St. Thomas, V. 1... .... 


Tegucigalpa, Honduras. 


Tucuman, Argentina... . 


Turbo, Colombia....... 
(via Barranquilla) 


U. S. Gateway 
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Per Lb. 


23 


02 


‘mm | Per $100 


BESSES | Value 


45 


é = | RATES 3 
x ee m4 
4 
Depart | & Destination 62 | 4 |8 | Deven i 
“a Na - ~ 
= sei em [te = 
Sa .35 }] Turbo, Colombia....... Mia P} 1.06 |.35 | Sa 35 
F 35 (via Balboa, C. Z.) 
Th 85 ed No P| 1.10 |.45 | T,F,Sa 35 
Ww 35 “ Bro P| 1.10 |.45 | M,Th,F 35 
Sa 85 “6 P| 1.65 |.45 | Su,W,Th 35 
F .385 |] Tuxpan, Mexico....... Bro P| .20} 17 | Dly 10 
Th 35 ” Lgs P| .83 | 35 | Diy 10 
Ww 35 ]] Tuxtla,Gutierrex,Mexico} Mia P| .81 |.35 | M,W,F 10 
Dly 15 “ No P| .81 | 45 | T,Th,Sa 10 
M,T,Th,F,Sa | .15 a Bro P| .45 | 20 | Su,T,Th 10 
Dly 15 * j Les P| .93 |.35 | M,W,Sa 10 
Diy 15 Uyuni, Bolivia........ Mia P} 1.26 |.45 | Su,T 35 
Dly 10 “4 No P| 1.38 |.45 | M,Sa 35 
. Bro P| 1.38 |.45 | Su,F 35 
* Lgs P| 1.95 | 45 | Th,Sa 35 
12 Veracruz, Mexico. ..... Mia P| .57 |.35 | Sa,W,F 10 
M,T,Th,F,Sa | .12 " No P| .57 |.35 | Su,W 10 
ly 12 Z Bro P 33 |.20 | Dly 10 
ly 12 a Se Les P 79 | 35 | Diy 10 
W,Sa .35 {| Victoria, Brasil........ Mia P| 1.41 |.45 | Su,T 40 
Ad 35 : No P| 1.90 |.45 | M, 40 
M,Th 35 ” Bro I'| 1.90 | 45 | Su,F 40 
Su,W 35). * Las [| 2 46 | 60 | Th,Sa 40 
M,W,Th,Sa |.40 | Villahermosa, Mexico...) Mia P| .49 |.35 | Su,W,F, 10 
T,F,Sa 40 “3 No P| .49 |.35 | M,T,Th,F,Sa | 10 
M,T,Th,Sa_ |.40 z Bro F| .43 |.20 | Diy 10 
Su,M,W,F |.40 ‘A Lgs P| .90 |.35 | Dly 10 
Dly 10 
M.TTh.Se |-40 ATLANTIC LINES 
Su,T,Th,Sa |.40 }| Botwood, Newfoundland) NykP| .81 |.40 | Twice wk et) 
M.W,F,Sa 40 |] England via Foynes*...| Nyk E |(Rates| on |Application) |.30 
Su,T,W,Th, |.40 hire - Nyk P | (Rates| on |Application) |.30 
F,Sa Foynes,Eire via Botwood| Nyk P| 1.78 |.50 | Twice wk 30 
M,T,Th,F,Sa | .40 “ “via Lis Nyk P| 2 00 |.50 | Fortnightly |.30 
M,T,W,Th, |.40 ykE | 2.00 |.50 |............. 30 
F,Su Hamilton, Bermuda....| NykF | .55 |.25 | Twice wk -10 
Su,M,T,W, |.40 }} Horta, Azeres.......... Nyk P| 1.70 |.40 | Weekly .30 
h,Sa Lisbon, Portugal... .... Nyk P| 2.00 | 50 | Weekly .30 
Su,M,T,W, |.40 |] Scotland via Foynes*...| Nyk E |(Rates| on |Application) | .30 
h,Sa » nf Nyk P | (Rates| on |Application) |.30 
Su,M,T,Th, |.40 |} Shediac, N.B.......... Nyk P| 51 |.25 | Twice wk 06 
¥- Wales via Foynes*..... Nyk E |(Rates| on |Application) |.30 
Su,M,T,Th, |.40 Se CA. 77> Nyk P | (Rates| on |Application) 1.30 
wa 
SuMW,Th, |.40 CANADIAN LINES 
Note 
Su 15 f Calgary, Alb........... NykT | 1.02 Diy .06 
M 15 || Edmon' 1.06 Diy 06 
Su 15 31 Diy .06 
Sa 15 -88 Diy -06 
Su -10 04 Dly 06 
M 10 -22 Dly 06 
Su 10 .06 Dly -06 
Sa 10 .12| | Diy 06 
Dly 30 .12| t¢ | Dly .06 
M,T,Th,F,Sa | .30 27 Diy 06 
Diy “30 18 Diy 06 
Diy 10 i St.Jobns, N. F......... NykT| [58| + | Diy “oe 
M.W,F 10 |} Sydney, N.S.......... NykT| .36 } Diy .06 
M‘T,Th,F,Sa |.10 }}] Toronto, Ont........... NykA| .16 Diy -06 
Dly , 10 - NykT . 16 t Diy 06 
Dly "40 || Vancouver, B. C..... .-| Ste U} .04 | Diy .06 
Diy ‘12 . NykT| .96 Dly 06 
M.T,Th,F,Sa |.12 || Windsor, Ont.......... NykA| .20; f/ Dly .06 
Diy 12 7 Cg A! .12! t/Dly 06 
Dh 2 Ma fas .20 t | Diy 06 
T.Sa 40 || Winnipeg, Man........ GINW| .04/ +t | Diy .06 
MF ‘40 . NykT 60 | +t | Diy .06 
Su,Th 40 * British Overseas Airways Corp. carries from Foynes, Ireland 
Sa,W 40 to destinations in England, Scotland, and Wales. 
Su,T,F 40 + Canadian air express is carried on the same basis as air express 
sThS 40 11 within the U. S.: $50 declared value free; excess charged at 10 cents 
Su,W,F 40 per $100 or fraction thereof. 
T,Th,Sa 40 Nore: The per pound rate shown in this column is based on 
Su,T,W,F 85 I] the average package weighing 25 Ibs., i.e.: A 1 lb. package from 


New York to Ontario would cost $1—25 Ibs. $4. Average cost per 


pound: 16 cents. 
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Selling Air Transportation 

Aviation has learned a lot in the last 
decade. It has learned, for instance, that 
it can cover great distances with speeds 
almost beyond the imagination of man; 
and it has learned too that the airplane, 
which was born in peace, can be a power- 
ful and deadly weapon of war. Now it 
is learning that this speedy vehicle has a 
role in commerce—a new role that is des- 
tined to play a large part in the develop- 
ment of this nation as well as those dis- 
tant nations it has so effectively brought 
into one closely-knit family. 

In the latter lesson, however, aviation 
has been slow in grasping the significance 
of selling shipping by air. It has been 
hindered by confusion attributable to the 
premature introduction of matters which 
when viewed in their proper perspective 
will at a later date be important consider- 
ations. AIR TRANSPORTATION feels that 
now is the time for airline officials to call 
a halt to the debates they have been wag- 
ing on the merits of a particular brand 
of international operation; and to direct 
their attention to planning an imposing 
system of commerce by air. 

It is obvious that we will have interna- 
tional operations, and that the United 
States will hold a major position in that 
field. The extent of such operations and 
their subsequent success; their profit and 
loss ratios must depend on the volume of 
passenger and freight traffic. Let’s plan 
now for that volume. 

Air TRANSPORTATION has before it a 
big job to arouse public interest in the 
advantages of transportation by air. To- 
day it is a popular subject on speaking 
platforms. It is regrettable that such an 
uncommonly good opportunity for sales- 
manship is not used to better advantage. 

It is true that the debates on the course 
of international operations are lively and 
entertaining, but what of the audience. 
Do they, as a result of an impassioned 
plea for free enterprise or the chosen in- 
strument policy, walk away convinced of 


the advantages of traveling or shipping. 


by air. Ask them, and let their replies 
be a guide for the future. 


Congratulations 

It is good news to learn that Panagta is 
celebrating this month an aviation birth. 
day of fifteen years. Little did we know 
then, when the first airmail from the 
United States arrived in Peru over the 
pioneering air lane of Pan American. 
Grace Airways, what a story of achieve 
ment, enterprise and ingenuity would be 
written in a decade and a half. 

It took nine days then to make the 
trip from New York to Buenos Aires, 
On daily schedules today, Douglas 
DC-3’s link these two cities through al- 
ternating routes along and across the 
Andean mountains in three and a half 
days. In the post-war period, Lockheeds 
or probably DC-4’s will bring even closer 
together the two Americas. 

Panagra’s story reflects an expansion of 
air routes and services, and the addition 
in 1942 of the first all-cargo airline to 
serve this hemisphere. 

But even more important, however, 
Panagra has served as a weapon to force 
the German-controlled airlines from the 
skyways of South America. Paralleling 
first the German routes, Panagra subse- 
quently replaced the services of the Sedta 
in Ecuador. Later it moved into Peru 
and Argentina, Chile and Bolivia. 

Our congratulations to Panagra for a 
job well done! 


Let’s Hear from You 


Ar TRANSPORTATION welcomes the 
personal views of its readers on air 
cargo and air commerce. It is only 
through the interchange of ideas and 
divergent points of view that we can 
hope to add a little if not much to the 
store of knowledge now being built up 
about an industry that is destined to 
become a vital force in world trade. 

The editors of Air TRANSPORTATION 
invite letters of comment, suggestion, 
and criticism in the hope that fair and 
impartial discussion will help us to un- 
derstand the problems of air transpor- 
tation a little better. 

Letters for publication should be ad- 
dressed to the editor, while those not 
intended for the columns of this publi- 
cation should be so marked. 
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Ih important Publicatio, 


FOR THE FOREIGN saceate 


CUSTOM HOUSE GUIDE 


FOREIGN SHIPPERS' ENCYCLOPEDIA 
(Published Annually) 
"7 volumes in |" 


1,500 Pages 


IMPORT & EXPORT BULLETIN 


(Published Monthly) 


Supplementary Service to 
CUSTOM HOUSE GUIDE 


AIR TRANSPORTATION 


(Published Monthly) 


AIR CARGO e FREIGHT e@ EXPRESS © MAIL 
DOMESTIC & INTERNATIONAL AIR COMMERCE 


America's First Publication Devoted 
Exclusively to CARGO-BY-AIR 


COMBINATION SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 
ALL FOR $2Q°°° plus postage 


Separately, the BULLETIN or AIR TRANSPORTATION $5.00 per year each. 
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AIR CARGO 


INSURANCE| 


Amencan Airines Phoro 


The new DC-4 express liners, with a cruising 

speed 50 miles an hour faster than today’s 
standard planes, are expected to clip six 
hours off coast to coast and even more off 
foreign air cargo schedules. 


uy ODAY’S all cargo liners area far cry from the single engined 
open cockpit bi-planes that pioneered air express sixteen : 
years ago. In those days a coast to coast shipment took more 
than thirty-six hours instead of overnight. 
Our air cargo policies, protecting shipments to all parts of 
the world, have kept pace with each new development ia air 
transportation. Let us assist you through your agent or broker 
in obtaining proper air cargo coverace. S 


Wm. H. M'Gee & Co., Inc. 


Underwriters of Everything in Transit 


111 John Street New York City 


CHICAGO ATLANTA BALTIMORE SAN FRANCISCO é 
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